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than it takes to blink an 

eyelash. Ashis car turned 
the corner, Paul Keller, at 
the wheel, had one instant of 
heart-sickening terror. The 
child seemed to spring up out 
of the earth. Paul’s brain 
and hand worked simultaneously, but 
he was too close. Then a flash of pink 
darted in—he would crush them both! 
The flash leaped up, and remained 
poised before his incredulous eyes. 
Paul sprang out as the machine 
stopped. The girl in the pink waist 
sat still on the hood of his car, with 
the child in her arms. 

‘*You’re not going to cry,’’ she said 
firmly to the baby. ‘* Not a tear. 
You’re all right. But you must not 
do that again. You mustn’t cross the 
road alone. Your mother told you not 
to. Don’t you remember ?’’ 

The*baby nodded. 

‘*Isn’t he—isn’t he hurt?’’ gasped 
Paul. 

‘*No.”’? The girl glanced at him 
hurriedly, and then her look softened. 
Paul’s face was white. She slipped 
from the hood of the car and set the 
child down. As her left foot touched 
the ground she swayed. Paul’s arm 
steadied her. 

**You’re hurt !’’ 

‘*T—seem to have—a kink in my 
knee. ’” 

Her eyes surveyed the gathering 
crowd. ‘‘Take me home,’’ she ordered 
quickly. 

Paul helped her to the tonneau. 
Half a dozen hands reached out to 
open the door. Paul turned back for 
the child. 

‘tT don’t know who he is,’’ said the 
girl. ‘‘I never saw — Oh, there’s his 
mother !’’ 

A woman -broke through the screen 
door of the general utility store and 
swooped down on the bewildered baby. 

**Now, goon,’’ said the girl. ‘‘She’ll 
watch him better after this. ’’ 

Paul looked from the girl to the 
woman and child and sprang into the 
driver’s seat. 

‘*T’ll be back presently,’’ he said to 
the proprietor of the shop. 

The crowd scattered from in front 
of the car, which sped smoothly away. 

‘Where to?’’ Paul asked. 

‘‘Mr. J.C.Grimsby’s. Do you know 
the house ?’’ 

‘‘Not yet,’’ said the young man. 
have been here only since last night.’’ 

‘‘Take your first turn to the left. 
the hill.’’ 

‘*Honestly,’’ Paul asked a moment later, 


[: all happened in less time 
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“I—I DON'T KNOW HOW TO SAY IT,” HE 
DONE WHAT YOU DID—" 


‘*T| he helped her up the path. ‘‘Mine is Paul | 

| Keller. Father has taken that gray-shingled 
It’s on | house on the beach. I’d like to come up and 
| see you. It must be almost under this hill.’’ 

‘“*Do come! I’m Joyce Oldham. And here 
‘‘didn’t you ever see that child before?’’ is my sister, Mrs. Grimsby. Don’t make 

‘“‘No. I’m rather new here myself—since | much of—of what I did, please,’’ she added 
day before yesterday. ’’ | quickly. ‘‘It might frighten my sister. ’’ 

‘*But how did you know—I guess I’m} Paul Keller drove away with a stout convic- 
asking too many questions. ’’ | tion that Joyce Oldham was ‘‘a mighty good 

**Go on,’’ said the girl. sort. ’’ 

‘‘How did you know his mother had told; ‘‘They don’t make her kind often, 1 guess,’’ 
him not to cross the street alone ?’’ | he said to himself. ‘*Plucky! There aren’t 

‘*They always do,’’ she said with a laugh. | many fellows who could have done what she | 
‘‘l’ve heard my sister say it for two days | did.’’ 
now.’”’ | The fact that Joyce Oldham had merry eyes 

The car climbed up the hill, and at last the | and flying bronze-brown hair and a dimple in 
girl said, ‘‘Here’s the house. ’’ | her cheek did not abate his enthusiasm. Paul 

It stood alone on the top of the hill looking Keller had hitherto had small use for girls, | 
out over the sea. The car came very gently | and from pretty ones especially he had fled as 
to a stop and Paul sprang out. The girl| from a pestilence; but Joyce Oldham was 
already had the door open. & ‘different.’’ It seemed to him that she might 

‘*T—I don’t know how to say it,’? he began | be as well*worth knowing as a good fellow. 
awkwardly. ‘‘If you hadn’t done what you | How she had ducked to catch that baby and 
did —’’ He shuddered. | jumped with him in her arms! No skittish- 

‘* That’s all right,’? she said quickly. | nessthere! No ‘‘girly tricks.’ No silly scari- 
‘**T’m glad I could. ’’ | ness about her! A sensible girl. 

‘*You mustn’t think I’m the kind of fellow | In the Grimsby cottage the ‘‘sensible girl’’ 
who tears round, murdering babies. I never | allowed her sister to examine her ‘‘kinked’’ | 
had anything like this happen before. ’’ knee while she gave a brief account of its 

‘*You weren’t driving fast. ’’ origin. At last Joyce was established on the 

‘*T ought to have been more careful. But | broad veranda, with her leg straight before 
you—I don’t see how you did it! Jumping | her, and books, embroidery and letter paper 
up on the hood like that. It was the quick- | beside her. 
est and the pluckiest thing I ever saw.’’ 








But for a while she made use of | 
| none of those diversions. Her thoughts went | | 
‘* Honestly? ’’? Her face flamed. ‘I’m | back to the boy of the car and his parting 
glad. I mean—yes, I am g | words : ‘*The pluckiest thing I ever saw.’’ | 
‘*T don’t know your name yet,”? he said as | | Joyce’ $ eyes were wistful as she repeated the | 
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found Joyce as good company 
as a boy—in some ways, he 
was bound to admit, better. 

There were always plenty 
of people about at the Grims- 
bys’, people of all sizes, from 
the toddling baby to the 
white -haired grandfather. 
Mr. Grimsby had a car, and the 
Grimsby car and the Keller car fell 
into the habit of nosing out new roads 
together. They were doing’ it one 
afternoon in August, with Paul Keller, 
senior, at the wheel of one, when Paul 
Keller, junior, stormed the Grimsbys’ 
hill and proposed that Joyce go fishing 
with him. 

‘“*T can’t,’’ she told him. ‘‘Bobby 
and I are alone. It’s Katie’s afternoon 
out. An hour ago Aunt Grace had a 
telegram to join a friend in Gloucester 
for Sunday, and she’s just gone. We’re 
going ourselves—to the beach to build 
sand houses. ’’ 

*‘Sorry,’’ said Paul; ‘‘but I’ve got 
to fish. Promised mother. She’s hard 
up for to-morrow’s breakfast, I guess. ’’ 
He turned his back on Bobby Grimsby. 
‘*Shin up,’’ he ordered, ‘‘and I’ll carry 
you down. ’’ 

Pickaback, Bobby descended the hill. 
At the bottom, Paul left him with 
Joyee and tramped off toward Bass 
Point. 

‘*Come up to supper!’’ Joyce called 
after him. ‘*Those people won’t get 
back till seven; but get here at half 
past six, if you can.’’ 

‘‘Sure—if I get my fish in time.’’ 

He did not get his fish in time. It 
was seven o’clock when his whistle 
sounded below the brow of the hill. 

‘*Blame the fish, Joyce, not me,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Bobby abed?’’ 

‘*Abed and asleep. And Katie is 
not back, of course. I’m glad you’ve 
come. If you’d come sooner, you’d 
have had fudge cake. ’’ 

He assumed a comical expression of 
regret, and Joyce laughed. 

‘*T think there’s one piece left,’’ she 
said. 

He ate his cake to the last crumb and 
pretended to hunt for more. ‘‘They’re 
late,’? he said at last. ‘‘Hope they 
haven’t broken down.’’ 

‘‘Let’s light up to be ready for 
them. ’’ 

The lamp on the table of the big 
living room had barely an inch of 
oil in it. The lamps on the mantel 
words to herself, and her cheeks flushed as | were also nearly empty. ‘‘ Hello!’’ said 
she remembered the admiration of his look. | Paul. ‘‘This means work.’’ 

Many boys had admired Joyce Oldham with | They collected all the lamps downstairs 
out disconcerting her. They liked her because | and ranged them in a row on the kitchen 
she was pretty and jolly and a ‘‘good sport.’’ | table. 

Paul Keller liked her because she was, ‘‘Katie didn’t fill any of them to-day!’’ 
‘‘plucky.’? How long, she wondered, would | Joyce pointed at the line of bedroom lamps 
he hold that opinion? When the day came on the shelf over the sink. 

that another look replaced the admiration in| ‘‘Where’s the oil?’’ asked Paul. 


BEGAN AWKWARDLY. 
HE SHUDDERED. 


“IF YOU HADN'T 


his face — ‘*In the storeroom—behind the door. ’’ 
Joyce winked her eyelids very fast to keep, Paul returned, swinging an empty can. 
back hot tears. And it had been so easy, so ‘‘Guess the oil man didn’t come your way 


astonishingly easy, to do what she had done! to-day.’’ 

She had not weighed consequences; she had | **Isn’t there any ?’’ 

merely acted instinctively ; but the other thing | Paul turned the can upside down. 

was instinctive, too—the hideous thing that! ‘Nota drop,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t worry, 
people had always laughed at her about ever though. I’ll hike over to the village and 
since she could remember. It was so funny get some.’’ 

in Joyce, they said; she did not seem that sort.; A curious look crossed Joyce’s face. 

And she had laughed, too, because it was better ‘‘The can’s too heavy for you to carry 
to let them see her laugh than cry. Sonoone when it’s full.’’ 


guessed at the cringing, writhing shame and, ‘‘What do you take me for?’’ He was 


| the horrid fear that was skulking in the girl’s making for the kitchen door. 


heart under her blithe manner and smiling, ‘‘Paul!’’ 
face. Paul Keller, if he came often, would; ‘‘Why, what’s wrong?’’ 
find out her shameful secret. | ‘*It will be dark before you can get back 
Keen, cool determination suddenly replaced | from the store.’’ 
the panic in Joyce’s eyes. He should not find, ‘‘What if it is? Here, pour all those bits 
it out. In some way, by hook or crook, by together. You’ll have something to see by if 
careful planning or sheer momentary inge- | the baby: wants anything.’’ 
nuity, she would manage in such a way that,| ‘‘What’s one little lamp in this house? 
no matter how often he came, Paul Keller | Wait till they come back. Then you can take 
| the car and — 
He came often. While Joyce was on the} He pulled open the door. 
| veranda, Paul formed the habit of taking the! ‘I don’t want you to go, Paul.’’ 
|Grimsbys’ road to the village. When her! ‘‘You are not afraid of the dark, are 
knee was well, they rode, sailed, fished, dug | you?’’ 
| clams, tramped and swam together. Paul; ‘‘I’m sure they’ll be here in five minutes. 
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It’s silly to waste half an hour because you 
won’t wait five minutes. ’’ 

‘‘Motors don’t always run by the clock. 
Bet I’ll be back before they are.’’ 

‘* Just five minutes, Paul! Please !’? 

He swung through the door. 

‘*But I am, Paul.’’ 

The new note in her voice made him stop. 
**You’re what ?’’ 

‘‘What you said.’* The words were barely 
audible. ‘‘Afraid—of—the dark.’’ 

He laughed. ‘‘I guess you’re joking,’’ 

‘**T only wish I were.”’ 

He peered at her in the growing dusk. Then | 
he dropped the oil can. ‘‘You’re not!’’ 

‘*Yes, Iam. I have been ever since I was 
a child. Something happened to frighten me, 
mother says. It’s always like this.’’ 

There was almost a sob in her voice. She 
turned away and began to pour the odds and 
ends of oil into one lamp. He continued to 
stare at her, incredulous. Her fingers trembled 
as she screwed on the top and lighted the wick. 

‘*You’re not going?’’ 

‘“*No, I’m not going.’’ 

Joyce picked up the lamp and led the way 
back into the living room. Paul followed, with 


he wanted it. Some time later she picked up 
the baby and carried him down to the kitchen, 
where she could keep him near the stove. 
Then, when she had done as she had seen her 
sister do, she sat down beside the whimpering 
child to wait and wait and wait. 

Black imps assaulted the windows; strange 
sounds resounded through the empty house. 
To Joyce’s fancy it was as if she ani Bobby, 
marooned in this one room beside the small oil 
lamp, were sole defenders of a post that was 
being stormed by all the forces of darkness. 

And then at last help came. The doctor’s 
motor purred to a stop by the door; and the 
doctor hurried into the house. 

Some twenty minutes afterwards Paul re- 
turned, toiling up the hill with a heavy can. 
He filled the lamps and tiptoed about the house, 
lighting them and setting them in all the 
rooms. Bobby could not cry like that if he 
were going to die, Paul thought hopefully. 
When two great eyes of light crept up the hill 
and drew in beside the brilliant house, the 
crisis was past. Mrs. Grimsby hurried in to a 
sleeping baby. Before long Joyce came out. 

‘*Bobby all right?’’ Paul asked anxiously. 

‘*Good as new in two or three days. ’’ 





the feeling that his world was in chaos. A girl 
who could leap into the path of almost certain | 
death and save a child—such a girl afraid of | 
the dark! He walked over to the window and | 
stood looking out. Then he swung round—so | 
suddenly as to surprise tears in Joyce’s eyes. | 

‘*I’m not going to cry,’’ she assured him. 

‘*Cry away, if you want to. I guess a girl 
who can do what you did last June has a| 
right to cry if she wants to.’’ 

Joyce’s eyes opened wide. 

‘*Don’t you despise me??? 

**T don’t understand it.’’ 

Joyee choked back the lump in her throat. 
**The worst is,’’—and now it was coming out, 
the hidden fear that had dogged her sunny 
days,—‘‘what if some time it should matter 
terribly? Generally it doesn’t, you know; 
it’s only silly, like to-night. But what if 
something important hung on my not being 
afraid to stay alone or to go somewhere alone? 
Would I be decent or—or— ”’ 

“T guess you’d act all right. It’s what 
you do that counts, not the way you feel.’’ 

**You don’t know how it 
feels, Paul.’’ 


By the light from the windows Paul could 
see the tired contentment in her face as she 
gazed out over the water—a look of pale victory 
that set her apart from the blithe, bronzed 
Joyce that he had known before. 

‘*T’m awfully ashamed to have let you see 
how silly I can be,’’ she was saying. ‘‘I 
wanted you to keep on thinking I was brave.’’ 

Paul did not speak, and Joyce went on with 
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@ little sigh: ‘‘ Anyway, 
I’ve found out what I 
wanted to know.’’ 
‘*Perhaps you won’t 
feel that way about all 
this’’—Paul jerked his 
elbow toward the encir- 
cling darkness — ‘‘ after 


to-night. ’’ 
She shook her head 
doubtfully. ‘‘Perhaps I 


shan’t mind feeling that 
way as much as I did, 
since I know now that I 
can count on myself in a 
pinch. You think -I can 
count on myself ?’’ 

‘* Are you asking me??? 
Paul wheeled toward her. 
‘*T think your sending me 
off the way you did to- 








to talk.. He was a little 
relieved when more stu- 
dents came in; he felt a 
little less conspicuous. 

‘*T say!’’ Jerry ex- 
claimed suddenly, pulling 
him toward aquiet corner. 
‘“*You’re just my man. 
What about that quarrel 
between Bradley and 
Hearst this noon ?’’ 

The next day, when 
Stewart thought of that 
evening, it seemed like a 
dream to him. He had 
given Jerry Lawson the 
inside facts about the 
Hearst-Bradley quarrel. 
He had sat on comforta- 
ble chairs, walked on 
floors that did not squeak, 








night and staying alone 
in the dark with the baby 
was the grittiest thing I 
ever saw. It beats the 
other time hollow. ’’ 

For a second Joyce’s tired eyes brightened. 
‘¢But I was seared, Paul. I was scared—to a 
jelly. The other time I wasn’t scared at all.’’ 

‘*That’s why this was grittier. I’d like to 
think I’d be as gritty as that in a pinch.’’ 

Tears welled up in Joyce’s eyes. ‘‘If you 
keep on like this, Paul, you will make me 
almost proud I was scared. ’’ 

‘“*T don’t know who has a right to be 


THE QUEEN'S 





prouder,’’ said Paul stoutly. 


“THE-QUEEN-OF-SONG 
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TEWART, in the dim laboratory, heard 
S the men cheering on the bleachers. Set- 
ting down the beaker: that he was 
washing, he put his head out of the window, 
leaned on his elbows and listened as the 


He was thin, not very straight, and looked 
rather serious. ‘‘Solemnity’’ Stewart, the 
fellows called him. : 

The football team ate at a training table at 
the D. A. this year, and Solemnity Stewart 


rhythm of his college yell beat its way lazily | found the men.interesting. He had never had 
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money enough to see a ‘‘big 





He looked at her and real- 
ized again that he did not 
know how it felt; he could 
not even dimly imagine; but 
her tortured face told him 

that it was bad. 

“*I’d bet on you, Joyce,’’ 
he muttered. 

A sound penetrated the 
silence that fell between 
them, a little half-gasping 
moan. Joyce caught up the 
lamp and ran. 

In his white bed Bobby 
still slept, but one glance at 
his flushed little face told 
Joyce of trouble. She had 
seen her sister when Bobby 
looked like this. Joyce knew 
what to do. 

‘*Paul!l’’ she called softly 
from the head of the stairs. 
**Hot water—quick! And 
then you must get Doctor 








game’’ or time enough to 
watch the team practice, and 
so he had never known much 
about the college heroes. 
But this year, although he 
had not seen the team play, 
he had watched them eat, 
and he felt that, with every 
slice of roast beef he ad- 
ministered, he was helping 
toward a touchdown. For 
the first time in his life he 
breathed the care-free col- 
lege atmosphere. He began 
really to know a little—from 
the outside—of student life. 
He began to hear some of 
the college jokes and college 
gossip. He heard for the 
first time the complete facts 
of the election rows in last 
year’s freshman class. With 
a sinking heart he learned 
that Hunt, the star quarter- 
back, would be dropped from 








Fulton. ’’ 

Paul snatched the teakettle 
. from the stove and raced for 
the stairs, knocking over two chairs in his | 
efforts to hurry. If his body moved fast, his | 
mind moved faster. Oh, for atelephone! But 
that was part of the Grimsby vacation—to have | 
no telephone. Part of their vacation, too, was 
this remoteness from neighbors. If only his | 
mother were at home! But his mother was one | 
of the motor party, and the motor party was | 
most likely stranded somewhere, pumping up | 
tires. As he dashed upthe stairs Paul canvassed | 
in his mind the three houses between the hill | 
and the village: in one there were two elderly | 
spinsters who went to bed at seven o’clock ; in | 
another lived a solitary widower who appar- 
ently never went to bed at all ; in the third was a 
family that, as regularly as the clock struck six, 
barring rain, climbed into their motor car and 
went off fora picnic. There was no help there. 

Joyce took the teakettle. Her face was 
white, but her fingers were firm and steady. 

‘*What will you do?’’ he asked. 

‘*T shall—manage. Hurry, Paul!’’ 

Paul hurried. Memory of Joyce, alone in a 
darkening house with a single lamp and a sick 
baby, sent him running down the road at his 
fastest stride. Doctor Fulton was not at home. 
Certainly he might use the telephone, but Mrs. 
Fulton happened to know that Doctor Macy’s | 
telephone was out of order. Doctor Fulton had | 
himself tried for the office only half — 

Paul excused himself and started for the 
other end of the village. 

In the Grimsby house, within its solitary 
lighted room, Joyce, with a pale face and a 
heart like ice, worked over Bobby. Once she | 
groped through shadows to the kitchen for | 
more hot water and warmer blankets. Her 
teeth chattered and her hands shook, but her 
mind worked clearly and her feet answered to 
her will. She left the lamp with Bobby because 











“HOW AM I COMING ON? DO I LOOK MY PART?” HE ASKED. 


up the hill. Then with a low whistle he 
turned back to his beaker and his thoughts. 

After his mouthful of fresh air, the labora- 
tory smells seemed worse than usual. Stewart 
washed the last sink, shut the last window, 
felt for his hat in a particularly dark corner, 
and went out just as the library clock struck 
five. His short steps echoed briskly along the 
stone corridor. 

He was a little late, for, unless he began to 
peel potatoes by quarter of five, he could hardly 
set his tables by six o’clock. As he hurried to 
the ‘‘D. A.’’ and his potatoes, he scarcely had 
time to glance down the hill, where the fellows 
were beginning to stream away from the foot- 
ball field. 

Stewart cleaned the laboratory every night. 
As a freshman he had split kindlings and 
emptied grates. People used to tell with 
amusement that the young man who shoveled 
out their ashes could speak Greek. He made 
twenty-five cents an hour as chore boy. But 
cleaning laboratories paid him just as well, and, 
moreover, the work lasted the year round. 

He earned his meals at the Dining Associa- 
tion by waiting on tables and preparing vege- 
tables. He slept in a cottage that the college 
provided, rent free, for poor students. He did 
not play football, or baseball, or run on the 
track, or go in for debating, or the glee club, 
or dramatics, or college journalism, or the 
band, or politics, or society. Occasionally 
some professor told him that he ought to cul- 
tivate the social side of his nature; to such 
suggestions, however, Stewart paid little at- 


tention, for he was more interested in whether | 


he should be able to buy the overcoat that he 
had promised himself for two winters. His 
clothes were behind the fashion when he came 
to college, and they had not since caught up. 


the team if he did not work 
up his mathematics. And 
at luncheon on this very day, 
just as Stewart brought in the beans, Captain 
Hearst and Halfback Bradley had begun the 
quarrel that for a while threatened to destroy 
the harmony of the team. The quarrel reached 
its height with the pudding, and subsided only 
when the nervous waiter overturned the water 
pitcher into the captain’s lap. 

As Stewart hurried across the campus that 
night, he was considering a dissipation. He 
had been in college two years, and had studied 
or earned money in virtually every 
waking hour of that time. It had 


SOMEWHAT SECRETLY, HE TOOK 


STUDYING NATURE. 


talked with fellows, and 
even managed to say yes 
and no to the professor’s 
wife. 

Onthe following evening 
Professor Beacon read the play—‘‘The Birds’’ 
of Aristophanes—to those who wished to take 


ADVICE ABOUT 


part. 

‘took wise,now,’’ Jerry Lawson whispered 
to Stewart. ‘‘And keep your eye on the ball. 
If Professor Beacon looks up from his reading, 
have an intelligent glance ready, so that he’ll 
think you know what he’s talking about.’’ 

The parts were assigned at the next meeting. 
Stewart was one of the chorus. Jerry Lawson 
was to be the beautiful princess. 

‘*All you do is to look your part, Lawson,’’ 
said the professor. ‘‘The chorus, now, fur- 
nishes the comedy of the whole play.’’ 

Imagine Solemnity Stewart furnishing 
comedy! Jerry slapped him on the shoulder. 
‘*Come up to my rooms now and then, Solly, 
and practice amusing me! And I’ll do the 
youth-and-beauty stunt while you’re there.’’ 

A few nights later Jerry met Stewart re- 
turning to his cottage from the D. A., and 
carried him off to his rooms to rehearse their 
parts. After sweeping the books from the 
couch Jerry draped the cover in Greek folds 
from his shoulders. 

‘*How am I coming on? Do I look my 
part??? heasked. ‘‘O Mr. Stewart,’’ he went 
on in a high falsetto, ‘‘I am all ready to be 
amused,’’? and he turned languishing eyes 
upon his guest. 

Stewart plucked up courage. ‘‘When I call 
on young ladies,’’ he said, ‘‘they usually do 
the amusing.’’ 

Jerry rose in a stately manner. ‘‘Does my 
skirt hang right?’’? he asked. Then seating 
himself at the piano, he sang, still in his high 
falsetto: 

“We have got a little team, 
Little team, little team, ~ 
We have got a little team 
Whose game is hard to beat.” 


‘*At it again?’’ said some one from the 
doorway. : , 
**Do I look my part??? asked Jerry, without 





‘*What part? Oh, I should say! Princess 
of Something, aren’t you??? 

Jerry struck a loud chord. ‘‘I am the 
Queen of Song,’’ he said with dignity, and 
began to sing again. 

Stewart stayed on. When the room filled 
with fellows, he tried to get away, but the 
‘*Queen of Song’’ would not let him go. 

‘*Clear out, you boys!’’ Jerry urged. ‘‘Stew- 
art and I are busy.’’ And he shouldered the 
fellows out of the room. 

‘*Let’s do to-morrow’s Greek, Solly,’’ sug- 
gested the ‘‘queen,’’? when the others had 
gone. 

And Stewart ‘‘did’? Greek until a late hour. 
He had never imagined that anyone could be 
so ignorant as Jerry Lawson. 

‘I’m too busy to do this stuff,’’ Jerry told 
jhim. ‘‘ That wretched Campus keeps me 








not once occurred to him to amuse 
himself. 

“Tt wouldn’t really be a waste 
of time,’’ he told himself. ‘‘It’s 
not as if it were athletics or the 
glee club. And perhaps I need a 
little fun.’’ 

How the team would have 
shouted! Solemnity Stewart was 
probably the only man in college 
| who would have thought it fun to 
take part in a Greek play. 

‘‘Tf it won’t interfere with my. 
work, ’’ he decided, ‘‘I believe I’ ll 
go into it.’’ 

Together with Jerry Lawson, 
he found himself at the door of 
Professor Beacon, who was in 
charge of the play. Jerry Law- 
son was editor of the Campus, the 
college daily newspaper. Stewart 
followed him into the house and 
was introduced to the hostess. 
Fortunately, Jerry knew what to 
| Say, and so Stewart, who was 
freezing to the floor with increas- 














ing shyness, was at least saved “BADI 





from the embarrassment of having Go 


BAD!" COMMENTED THE QUEEN “YOU'VE 
T TO DO BETTER THAN THAT, SOLLY.” 
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moving. We’ve a contest on for football songs, 
and you ought to see the trash they send in.’’ 

Stewart was cast in the play as a cock. 

‘“‘A classic cock, by Zeus!’’ exclaimed 
Jerry, at the first rehearsal. ‘‘Crow, my good 
bird. ’’ 

Stewart made a feeble effort. 

‘¢ Bad! Bad!’? commented the queen. 
‘*You’ve got to do better than that, Solly. Go| 
out and study nature, man. Associate with | 
the real thing. Have you no barnyard fowls 
on your calling list?’’ 

In the weeks of rehearsing the play the 
two were often together. Stewart did not 
understand all of Jerry’s jokes, and he fre- 
quently sighed over his friend’s frivolous 
nature. But the queen had opened to him a 
new world. 

Under Jerry’s tutelage Stewart was rapidly 
learning to laugh. He did his everyday 
drudgery with a more cheerful face. He 
began to find the campus not wholly a place 
of strangers. 

Somewhat secretly, he took the queen’s 
advice about studying nature for his part in | 
the play. f 

‘*Your crow improves,’’ Jerry told him with 
approval one day. ‘‘You’ve caught the right 
flap of the wing, too. You’ll be all right in| 
* costume. ’” 

The costumes were ready by the next re-| 
hearsal. Stewart’s red comb was glorious and 
his tail all that could be desired. He flapped 
his wings and took a step or two. Everyone 
laughed. Stewart realized suddenly that they 
had laughed at him. 

‘*Tt’s all right, isn’t it? I’ve watched them 
a good deal,’’ and his anxious face looked from 
under the rooster’s beak. 

‘*You’re all right, old man, ’’ said the queen. 
‘*You’ve caught the very thing. Wish I had 
your stunt.’’ 

Wiping his perspiring face, Jerry made 
another effort to walk without stepping on his 
cheesecloth draperies. 

‘*Mrs. Beacon says not to dare to hold them 
up,’”’ he complained. ‘‘How in creation —’’ 

**Do it this way.’’ 

Stewart illustrated. Jerry imitated him 
painfully, and managed to take a stride or two 
safely. 

‘‘There! That’s enough!’’ the queen re- 
marked with some disgust. ‘‘It’s your turn. 
Have a go with some of those other birds. 
There’s a stork that looks game. ’’ 

Jerry gathered up his robes and threw them 
over one arm while he refereed the fight. 
After that, the rehearsal was very gay. It 
ended with Jerry’s forcing Stewart to stand 
up before the crowd and sing. 

‘*Go on, victorious bird !’’ he insisted. ‘‘Go 
on and sing ‘Gen’ral Grant.’ Fellows, a 
song by Stewart. I taught him every word 
of it myself. You may all join in the 
chorus. ’” 

Stewart found himself suddenly inspired. 
Puffing out his front of painted denim, flapping 
his wings and strutting before the company, 
he began to sing. It was true that Jerry had 
taught him the song. Learning with horror, 
at one of their private rehearsals, that So- 
lemnity had never heard ‘‘Gen’ral Grant,’’ 
the queen had refused to let him go until the 
unfortunate young man knew both verses. 
Now the queen lay back in one of Professor 
Beacon’s easy chairs and beat time while 
Stewart sang. 

‘** ‘When we fit for Gen’ral Grant!’ ’’ shouted 
the crowd, joining in the chorus. And when 
the rehearsal broke up, they filed down the 
street, singing it vociferously. 

For days Stewart lived by that tune. He 
set tables by it, walked by it, and cleaned 
sinks to its rhythm. His ‘‘Odysseus’’ went 
in its jingle. He even dreamed of it. He 
whistled it softly as he went about his work. 
When the play was given, he and Jerry 
pranced behind the scenes to the air of ‘‘Gen- | 
’ral Grant,’’ while Prometheus declaimed his 
Greek in front. 

It was with ‘‘Gen’ral Grant’? in his head 
that Stewart sat down to write a poem that 
was required in the course in composition. 
Try as he might, he could not drive ‘‘Gen’ral 
Grant?’ out of mind, and his poem turned out to 
bea parody that worked into a spirited football 





| through the walls; they must first be dissolved | its own peculiar juice; but the food in the | 


him queerly. Solemnity hardly knew what to | Stewart solemnly, as if he had said something 
say. He held out his check for Jerry to see. | no one had ever thought of saying before. 
‘*Tt’s all your doing —’’ | ‘*Why, of course you —’’ began Jerry. 
‘Stuff and nonsense!’’ interrupted Jerry,| When every fellow in college was going to 
much embarrassed. | the game it seemed unnecessary to say anything 
Stewart went on: ‘‘I never could have done about it. If Stewart were planning to stay at 
it if you hadn’t stirred me up.’’ | home, that would be worth mentioning. But | 
“Oh, come! Sit down and talk sense.’’ | who ever heard of not going to a big game? | 
Jerry hustled his guest into a chair. Then Jerry looked at Stewart, thin and | 


suddenly realized how much that fifteen dol- 
lars meant to his friend. Somewhat overcome 
by his new idea, Jerry sat down on the piano 
stool. 

‘Going to the game, you say!’’ he cried, 
slapping his knee. ‘‘Good work, old man! 
Let’s go together and have a time of it!’’ 

Then the queen struck the keys a mighty 
blow, and plunged into the chorus of Stewart’s 


‘‘And I’m going to the game!” announced | shabby, nervously fingering his check, and he | football song. 


S WHAT MEDICINE HAS FOUND 2. 


VLTHE EMOTIONS AND 
‘Oy DrWalte 


we have chewed and 

swallowed food, we think that | Through the opening into the stomach we can | 
it is in the body; but the swallowed | see what is going on inside. If the stomach 
food lies at first in a tube—the di- | is empty, it is possible for us to see whether | 
gestive tube—that reaches through | the gastric juice is being made, because when | 
the body, and as long as it is in| it is made it flows down the inner surface of | 
that tube it is merely surrounded by the | the stomach. | 
body. In order really to enter the body the, By watching the inside of the stomach in | 
food must pass through the walls of the tube. | such cases, doctors have found that, when 
The bread and butter and meat that we eat attractive food makes the mouth water, then | 


| 
are not in a suitable form or condition to pass | the stomach likewise waters, and pours out 





by chemical processes. mouth must be agreeable—it must please the 


The chemical changes of the food are wrought | appetite—in order to bring about this result. 
by juices that are poured out at different parts | If we chew some such substance as rubber, for 
of the digestive tube. The first of these juices, example, no gastric juice is formed in the 
the saliva, has the property of changing starch | stomach. | 
into sugar. Another juice, produced by a| These observations show clearly that the | 
gland just below the stomach—the pancreas— | natural flow of the first digestive fluids, the | 
and delivered into the small intestine, has a| saliva and the gastric juice, is helped by | 
similar property. And the juice made by the the pleasurable feelings that are associated with 
small intestine itself completes the change. | the taste and smell of attractive food. After | 
Thus all starchy foods and complex sugars are | we have ceased eating, the gastric juice must | 
transformed into simple sugars, which are still be made in order that digestion may go | 
soluble in water; when dissolved they can on inthe stomach. The continued production 
readily pass through the walls of the digestive lof that fluid depends on the existence of the 
tube and into the body. first flow—that which is roused by the pleas- 

The juice made by the stomach works with 


DIGESTION 


r B.Cannon, Professor of Physrology 
<= Haward Medical School ite wats o 


the digestive tube, and 
where it will be properly exposed for 
that transfer. The tasks of churning together 
the food and the fluids, of pushing the food 
onward into fresh regions of digestive activity, 
and of exposing the digested food to the wall 
of the alimentary tube for absorption into the 
body, are performed by the muscles that encircle 
the tube, and that reach lengthwise along it. 


THE EFFECT OF ANXIETY. 
cS "To most common action of the 
é muscles is contraction of the en- 
circling fibres and the formation 
of a ring of constriction. In the 
ss stomach those rings move one after 
e& another over the food it contains, 
and thus, as long as the outlet from 
the stomach remains closed, the food is mixed 
with the gastric juice. When the outlet from 
the stomach opens, the moving waves of con- 
traction push the food out into the intestine. 
Constriction rings, forming momentarily, 
press in upon the contents of the intestines, 


, and, in a manner, knead them. Thus the food 


and the juices in the tube are mixed and the 
digested food is thoroughly exposed to the in- 





song. Stewart sent it to his instructor with | 
some misgiving. The instructor passed it | 
on to Jerry Lawson, who read it with amaze- | 
ment. | 

‘*Solly Stewart, as I’m an editor !’’ he cried. | 
‘‘Solemnity Stewart writing a football song! | 
And my word, it’s the only decent one this | 
year !? 

A day or two later, when Stewart returned | 
from washing dishes at the D. A., he found a 


letter under his door. He did not receive | 


the juices made by the pancreas and the small 
intestine to split such substances as meat and 
white of egg into much simpler crystalline 
substances that are soluble in water and that 
can therefore enter the body. In a similar 


‘urable feelings. The flow of pancreatic juice 
likewise depends on the previous formation of 
gastric juice. We can readily understand, 

_ therefore, how important for the proper course 

of digestion it is for us to enjoy the satisfac- 

tions of appetite. , 


way the pancreatic juice splits the fats and | 


oils of food. 
Every bit of work that we do is an expression 


of energy or power todo work. Careful studies 
have shown that our bodies cannot originate | 


energy. Like engines they can give forth 
only what they receive. In the fuel of the 


engine and in the food of our bodies growing | 
plants have stored the energy of the sun, and | 


when that complex material is burned to simple 
substances the imprisoned power is released 
and if properly controlled can do important 
work. Allour actions, therefore, can be traced 
back to sunlight and sun heat, which construct 
in plants the substances that we and other 
animals take as foods. And since those sub- 
stances give us all our power, we can realize 


|how fundamentally important it is for us to 


know the conditions that favor and those that 
hinder the digestive changes. 

Recent observations have revealed the inter- 
esting fact that our feelings and emotions 
influence in no unimportant degree the proc- 
esses of digestion. Our mental states may 
promote the processes by rousing a flow of the 
digestive fluids, or they may check the processes 
by stopping the production of the fluids and 
by bringing to a standstill all the mixing and 
chewing and pushing actions of the muscles 
that surround the digestive canal. 


FOOD SHOULD BE ATTRACTIVE. 


E have all noticed that when 
we see or smell attractive 


food an unusually large flow | 


of saliva occurs in the mouth. We 
say that the mouth ‘‘waters.’’ The 
extra flow of saliva dissolves dry food ; 
it also starts the change of starchy 


food to sugar—a process that can continue | 


after the food has reached the stomach. Fur- 


thermore, it assures our thoroughly tasting the | 


food, for if the tongue is dry we cannot taste 
even sugar. 

When we have a heavy ‘‘cold,’’ and even 
the most tempting food seems to us flat and 
unattractive, we realize how much pleasure 
we get ordinarily from tasting and smelling 


many letters, and he opened this one with | what we eat. That pleasure has real value in 
some surprise. At first he could not grasp | aiding digestion. 
the meaning of the note inside or of the check | Children occasionally swallow by mistake 
for fifteen dollars that fluttered to the floor. | substances that severely injure the esophagus. 
When he really understood, he rushed out, | When the esophagus heals, the walls are likely 
leaving the lamp blinking in the wind from | to grow together so completely that food can 
the open door. | no longer go through it from the mouth to the 
He found Jerry alone, thrusting a bunch of | stomach; then a surgeon has to make an open- 
papers into the fire. |ing through the side of the body into the 
‘*Hello, Stewart!’ called the queen. ‘‘See | stomach. 
your unsuccessful competitors getting burned| The patient now chews the food in the usual 
up? What’s the matter?’’ | way, but passes it into the stomach tnrough 


FEAR AND ANGER. 


“Treats: considerations are espe- 
cially important when, because 
of illness or for other reasons, 
@ person’s appetite is fickle. Then 
the daintiness with which his food is 
served, the little attentions to pleas- 
ing details,— pretty dishes, small 
| helpings of food, a flower beside the plate, — 
| may aid in making the food seem attractive 
and savory to him, and may therefore help 
him to digest it naturally. 

All the conditions favorable to the right 
course of digestion are set aside when unpleas- 
ant feelings, such as vexation, worry and 
anxiety, or strong emotions, such as anger or 


of the body. 

The influence of fear upon the flow of saliva 
has long been known. The dry mouth of the 
nervous person called upon to speak in public 
is an example. In India the effect of fear in 
stopping the flow of saliva was at one time 
used in finding the guilty person when several 
were suspected of committing a crime. All 
who were suspected had to chew the conse- 
crated rice and after a given time spit it out 
upon a leaf of the sacred fig tree. If anyone 
put forth the rice in a dry state, that was 
taken as proof that fear of being discovered 
had stopped his saliva from flowing. He was 
regarded as guilty of the crime. 

What has long been known to be true of 
saliva has been proved true also of gastric 
| juice. A little boy who had an opening through 

his side into his stomach would at times become 
very angry. After he became calm, food was 
‘given him; but although he chewed it with 
relish, the gastric juice failed to flow. The 
| unfavorable influence of anger on the digestive 
process outlasts the period during which the 
mental disturbance is present. And further- 
more, the effect of those emotions, even after 
they have disappeared, is so powerful that the 
pleasurable gratifications of appetite no longer 





digestive fluids. 

Saliva and gastric juice are not the only 
digestive fluids that fail to flow when worry 
and anxiety and strong emotion prevail. Re- 





cently it has been found that those mental | © 
disturbances also check the flow of pancreatic | 
Thus our emotions may for | | 
the time abolish all the means for changing | 


juice and bile. 


| food into forms useful to the body. 
The digestive fluids are of little value unless 
they are thoroughly mixed with the food. 
| And the changes wrought by them are without 
| much effect unless the altered food is pushed 


fear, or even great joy or sorrow, are in control | 


have their usual results in starting the flow of | 


| very tempting to please them. 


testinal surface for absorption. 

If we worry or become angry, afraid or dis- 
tressed, all those activities are completely 
arrested. The rings of constriction disappear 
from the stomach, and it becomes a flabby 
bag. The motions of the intestines cease and 
they then lie as relaxed and useless coils. The 
food in the stomach and in the intestinal loops 
stagnates. By means of the X rays it has 
been seen lying undisturbed for more than an 
hour in the stomach of a person suffering from 
anxiety. 

Strong emotions are known to upset digestion 
| for a much longer time than that, however: 

cases are on record in which digestive disturb- 

| ance has lasted for several days. The feeling 
of ‘‘heaviness’’ in the stomach that a person 
complains of frequently in such cireumstances 
| may be caused by stagnation of the gastric 
contents. 

The nerves that stop the digestive activities 
| in emotional excitement are the same that are 
roused when we feel severe pain. And pain 
| has the same effects as the emotions in lessening 
appetite and in producing various forms of 
digestive trouble. 

The expression ‘‘sickening pain’’ testifies to 
the power of pain to disturb profoundly the 
processes of digestion. A ‘‘sick headache’’ is 
quite as likely to be a condition in which the 
pain of the headache produces nausea and 
other signs of digestive disorder as it is to be 
a condition in which the headache is caused 
by gastric difficulty. 

There is an old saying in medicine that the 
heart, the lungs and the brain constitute the 
tripod of life, for, if any one of them fails, life 
itself can no longer continue. The base on 
which that tripod rests, however, is the diges- 
tive system, because the energy-yielding mate- 
rial for all bodily activities must come to the 
body by way of that system. 

It is clear that two essentially important 
and, to a large degree, controllable conditions 
for the right action of the digestive system are 
found in feelings and emotions. First, although 
not all the food that we wish for is good for 
the body, whatever we take we should relish. 
It should appeal to our sense of taste, satisfy 
our appetite, and give us pleasure. Second, 
we should, as far as possible, banish worries 
and anxieties while digestion is going on. A 
| number of practical applications of those con- 
siderations naturally suggest themselves. 





HUNGER THE BEST SAUCE. 


= HETHER food gives us 
W pleasure when we take it 
depends largely on our habit 
of life. The growing boy, the farm 
hand, the sportsman, all have a 
strong desire for food before every 
meal. Food does not need to be 
‘*Hunger is 
the best sauce,’’ because when we are hungry 
all nourishment tastes good to us. 








He stopped, for his visitor was looking at ja tube outside instead of inside the body. | into regions where it can readily pass through | The worried accountant and the troubled 
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business man who take their cares to the table 
are in danger of eating hurriedly and without 
sufficient regard for the pleasures of taste and 
smell. The habit of rapidly bolting food 
and then rushing back to the desk is probably 
the cause of much of the ‘‘dyspepsia’’ in men 
who live sedentary lives and who have insistent 
responsibilities. There is an art of eating 
properly that such men have not learned. 

It is clear also that, if a person does not 
desire food, it should not be forced upon him. 
Parents not infrequently feel that children | 
should be ‘‘ made to eat.’? Food given in| 
that way may do more harm than good. If | 
you wish to make a person, for his own 
welfare, take more food than he has been 
taking, the right way to gain the desired end 
is not by forcing him to eat more but by 
appealing to his appetite. 

After an angry passion, as we have learned, 
we may lose the ability to digest food for some 
time. Anything that we swallow during that 
time stagnates in the 
stomach, and if decom- 
posed by bacteria may 
become irritating, be- 
sides being reduced in 
usefulness to the body. 
Therefore, we should not 
eat soon after an emo- 
tional disturbance. 

The question arises, 
What is the use of these 
interruptions of diges- 
tion that appear as a 
result of pain or worry 
or excitement? The ces- 
sation of activity of the 
digestive glands and the 
stoppage of all move- 
ments of the stomach 
and intestines are parts 
of a widespread change 
in the body that occurs 
typically under these cir- 
cumstances. The blood 
is ther. driven from the 
digestive organs to the 
heart, the lungs, the brain 
and the active muscles. 
The breath comes and 
goes more rapidly; the 
heart beats faster. A re- 
serve of energy-yielding 
sugar is released from 
the liver and sent to all 
parts of the body in the 
blood stream. ~ And a 
substance is set free in 
the blood that reduces 
or abolishes the effects 
of muscular fatigue. 

All those alterations 
are highly favorable to 
efficiency in physical 
struggle. They have 
probably been developed 
to give advantage in the 
struggle for existence 
among primitive beings, 
in whom the powerful 
emotions of fear and rage are likely to precede 
the necessities of flight or fierce combat. Under 
such conditions the digestive processes can for 
the critical period be set aside, and all the 
energies of the body bent to meet the emer- 
gency. 

When these changes have occurred in the 
body, it may be said to be on a war footing. 
All the resources are called forth for the 
supreme struggle, in which’every muscle may | 
be excited to the utmost. In the history of | 
the race the utility of fear and great anger 
has been to make the body more powerful in 
physical struggle. 

The difficulty that we as civilized beings 
now have to meet is that in everyday affairs, 
at the office'and in business, we have little 
fears and worries and distresses that set 
going the devices arranged in our bodies for 
purposes of struggle, when there is no strug- 
gle to be made. The digestive processes 
are stopped, and the organs are placed on 
a war footing, when there is no war to be 
waged. 

Evidently, if there is nothing to be done, 
we should not let anxieties and sombre fore- 
bodings disarrange all the nice workings of 
the digestive system. Only when there is 
need for violent exertion is it rational to let 
strong emotion control the body, for only then 
is it natural for the digestive processes to be 
checked. 

Emotional conditions or ‘‘feelings’’ can have, 
therefore, two quite opposite influences on 
digestion. The quiet pleasures of taking food, 
if they are fostered, serve the body well by 
promoting the changes that the food must 
undergo in order to supply the body’s needs. 
The strong emotions, fear and anger, and to a 
less degree their minor forms, worries, anxieties 
and resentments, affect digestion in the opposite 
way—by stopping all the agencies that change 
the food for bodily use. 

It is very rare that these disturbing mental 
states have any value whatever. For our 
physical well - being we should cultivate the 
gentle delights of the table, and banish as far 
as possible the dark shades that spoil those 
delights and their good influences. 
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-THE ROMANCE #4 


OF THE MARTIN CONNO 


In Ten 
Chapters 


T first, in ascending the Amazon, I found 
it hard to get rid of the usual notions 
concerning rivers and their navigation, 

and to get out of the habit of peering ahead 
for some sign of our destination. It was hard, 
too, to realize that man, the all-powerful, was 
only a trivial influence in such surroundings. 
The vastness of the Amazon became monot- 
onous; it seemed never to change, and the air 
was always, night and day, almost unbearably 


“dy Oswald Kendall 


Chapter 
our 


Davis, and in most ways Andrew was like 
any other‘rather tough old negro of the marine 
order. His one startling peculiarity was that 
he wasdumb. He could make, when he chose, 
rather ghastly and partly comprehensible 
sounds, but he had never been endowed with 
the talent of articulate speech. 

While engaged in repairing the mosquito bar 
in Mr. Massingbird’s cabin, Andrew upset a 
bottle of ink. In a blaze the real Massingbird 


ORAWINGS BY GEORGE VARIAN 





MESSYBIRD A SMACK IN THE STARBOARD LIGHT.” 


| acres of floating islands. Some of them were | 


| wonder, I thought, that in such surroundings | amined his head. He 





humid. ‘‘I never don’t want to see no trees | showed himself, and the sight must have been 
particularly ugly. On entering 
his cabin and beholding Andrew 
trying to mop up the ink with a 
clean towel, he struck the negro 
a very violent blow on the head— 
from behind—with the butt of a 
six-shooter that he carried habit- 
ually in his hip pocket. Andrew 
went down like a falling tree. 

It is hard to say just what 
would have occurred after that had 
not ‘‘Cert’nly’’ Wilfred happened 
to be passing at the moment and 
to have observed the whole thing. 
Possibly Mr. Massingbird intended 
to use his feet on the prostrate 
carpenter—I do not know. 

Wilfred stood stock still with 
sheer amazement at the baseness 
of the act. Then, as was the little 
man’s habit on most occasions, he 
opened his mouth in speech. He 
said precisely what was in his 
mind, —as was also his habit, —and 
what was in his mind was just 
what would have been in any other 
decent man’s mind after witnessing 
such a deed. Probably Mr. Mas- 
singbird did not understand one 
word in ten of the little man’s 
vitriolic cockney, for when Wilfred 
was really aroused words streamed 
from his mouth as water streams 
from a fire hydrant. But Mr. 
Massingbird did understand the 
general trend of Wilfred’s remarks, 
and, in consequence, advanced upon 
the cook, sliding his revolver back 
into his pocket ; for Wilfred was a 
white man, and could not be shot 
down there and then. 

Nothing could have pleased 
Wilfred more than Mr. Massing- 
bird’s advance; and, according to 
the cook’s account, he ‘‘ ’it that 
’ere Messybird a smack in the 
starboard light,’? and Mr. Mas- 
singbird, with his right eye swell- 
ing rapidly, went backward over 
again,’’ said Wilfred to me one day, and I felt | the still prostrate negro, At that moment 
the same as he. ‘‘I’m sick ter death of these | Timothy Hanks, roused by the noise, hurried 
trees. Now, I’d like ter see a hiceberg. I’d| from his cabin. Taking in the situation at a 
like to sit on a hiceberg. I’d like ter be frozen | glance, he ordered Wilfred out. In the face 
stiff and solid hinside a hiceberg. Thet ’ere | of such authority as the second mate, the little 
galley is sompthink chronic in this climate, | cook had, of course, to withdraw ; but he with- 
with the stove full hon.’’ | drew remarking loudly upon Mr. Massingbird’s 

The only person in the ship who did not | past, present and probable future, upon his 
seem to mind the heat—the continuous, ever- | probable origin and his personal appearance. 
present, damp, velvety, dripping heat—was | He also entreated Mr. Massingbird to rise, in 
Mr. Massingbird. | order that he might have the pleasure of 

In our zigzag course upstream we dodged knocking him down again. 

It is possible that Timothy Hanks, that 
so large that you would think they were solid | grave young New Englander, thought that 
earth until our wash set them visibly undulat- Mr. Massingbird deserved all he got, for he 
ing. By day the wall of green that marked | did not silence Wilfred. On the contrary, he 
the river banks—dark, silent, mysterious— stood listening and eying Mr. Massingbird with 
suggested some inscrutable, sphinxlike spirit a sardonic grin. When, however, the little 
that regarded us forebodingly. |cook paused for breath, 

A sense of growing remoteness took hold of | Timothy jerked his thumb 
us; it was a feeling of loneliness and of im-  overhis shoulder, and said, 
measurable distances. We were strange, fool-|‘‘Get!’? Wilfred, partly 
hardy little creatures, thrusting our way with | appeased and mistaking 
vain temerity into the forest. We were going | not that official order, de- 
back, back, back, back in the ages of time, | parted. 
and it was not our surroundings that were| By that time Mr. Mas- 
extraordinary, but ourselves—with our con- | singbird, filled to the brim 
certed discipline, our compass, our steam power | with puzzled rage, had re- 
and our regular cooked meals! We should | gained his feet. Timothy 
have been creeping about, each with a club| Hanks turned his atten- 
torn from a tree and with fear in our hearts, | tion to the carpenter, and, 
wholly intent upon the difficult problem of | with a sharp order that 
somehow keeping alive for the sake of the | quelled Andrew’s natural 
sheltered generations to come. It seemed no /| desire for retaliation, ex- 


TO THE COOK'S ACCOUNT, HE “IT THAT 'ERE 


men deteriorated shockingly into savages and | | found that the negro was 
worse—and that brings me to the trouble with | not much the worse for the 
Mr. Alonzo Makepeace Massingbird. crack he had received, and 

The incident was an eye opener to us, but told him to take a spell 
was not so to Captain Esterkay, who knew | below. Meanwhile Mr. Massingbird had seated 
well the region and the ‘‘white men’’ living | himself with one hand to his eye; it was not 
there. It reminded us most emphatically that | the pain in his eye, however, that was ab- 
we, in our little sane and orderly world, were | sorbing Mr. Massingbird’s thoughts, but the 
progressing ever farther and farther into a oddity of his surroundings. Very abruptly he 
strange and unknown surrounding that we had discovered himself in an unknown world, 
could not hope to understand. The trouble where, apparently, you must not hit even 
came about over the negro carpenter. ‘ negroes from behind with the butt of revolvers 

I have already referred to him; his name —even when they had spilled a bottle of ink all 
was no less than Andrew Jackson Jefferson | over a prospectus of a rubber company as yet 


not actually in existence. Moreover, he, the 
director of many companies, had received a 
pagent a blow in the eye from a sea cook, — 

al, an inferior,—and Timothy Hanks, 
pn second mate, had not even reprimanded the 
sea cook. That a white man should take 
the part of a negro against him bewildered 
Mr. Massingbird. Then, in a second, his 
bewilderment gave place to rage, and, brushing 
past Timothy Hanks, he went in search of 
Captain Hawks upon the bridge. 

I was on the bridge at the time, and Captain 
Hawks and Captain Esterkay were playing 
chess, a game at which Captain Esterkay was 
marvelously skillful. Therefore he beat my 
commander nine times out of ten; but it so 
happened that upon that particular occasion 
Captain Hawks was winning. He had just 
remarked, ‘‘Checkmate, Alexander; I’ve got 
| you,’? when Cert’nly Wilfred arrived to report, 
| with official regret but with a grin on his face, 
that he had ‘‘bashed that ’ere Mr. Messybird 
a clip in the peeper.’’ 

‘* What for? Why? When?’’ demanded 
Captain Hawks, frowning. 

Wilfred explained the circumstances. 

‘*All right. That will do,’’ said Captain 
Hawks. 

Wilfred knuckled his forehead, kicked out 
his leg astern in true nautical fashion, wheeled 
about, winked at me and departed. 

In his galley I could hear him singing: 

“With a ladder and the glarses 
You could see the ’Ackney Marshes 
If it wasn’t fer the ’ouses in bertween.” 

‘This is serious,’’ said Captain Esterkay, 
rising. 

‘Tt is,’? agreed Captain Hawks. ‘‘I don’t 
allow passengers to knock my crew about, and 
I’m delighted that Wilfred punched him.’’ 

‘*That’s not what I mean !’’ gasped Captain 
Esterkay. ‘‘Say, Matthew, yo’ just don’t 
know where yo’ are! Massingbird is —’’ 
And at that moment Mr. Massingbird arrived 
on the bridge. 

In the short distance between his cabin and 
the bridge Mr. Massingbird’s anger had risen 
to an extraordinary pitch. Such maniacal 
anger is seldom known in more temperate cli- 
mates; it is the product of fevers, of shattered 
nerves and of the lack of healthy exercise. 
When Mr. Massingbird arrived, there were 
bubbles upon his lips. 

A man in a rage is usually one of three 
things. Either he is dangerous, or impressive, 
or just ridiculous, according to the kind of 
man he happens to be. Mr. Massingbird was 
dangerous. He was so angry that for the 
moment he was not sane—and he had an auto- 
matic pistol in his pocket. 

Captain Hawks at once began to apologize 
for the conduct of his cook. It was not, I 
admit, an apology very heartily given, but it 
was an Official apology nevertheless. 

‘*However, I must ask you in the future, 
Mr. Massingbird,’’ said my commander, ‘‘to 
report any incident of the kind to me, when I 
or my mate will handle the ‘situation. Still, 
it was no business of my cook’s to interfere, 
and I trust you will accept my apology.’’ 

Mr. Massingbird did not accept the apology. 

He foamed at the mouth instead, and in his 
insane behavior I saw, for the first time, the 
effect of a prolonged residence in the Amazon 
country upon a man when he gets angry. Mr. 
Massingbird, in' his anger, went temporarily 
mad. His rage was startling and horrible, 
and was a most direct and lucid explanation 
how it is that the things that happen in the 
rubber country of the Amazon come to pass. 
That which in a temperate clime prevents us, 
even in our worst moods, from doing certain 
things that must not be, becomes wilted and 
destroyed in such a place and such a climate. 
As a man in a passion may slam a door, 
a man in a passion in the Amazon Valley 
will shoot another. 

Mr. Massingbird whipped out his revolver 








} y “YOU SAVED MY LIFE 
GRUMMET,” HE SAID. 


and with a trembling hand leveled it at my 
commander! I happened 
to be nearest Mr. Mas- 
singbird, and as he pulled 
the trigger I hit him 
square below the ear. It 
was a hard blow, but the 
time was not one for nice 
discrimination, and Mr. 
Massingbird dropped in a 
heap. 

' “The sarpentile insect !” 
exclaimed Captain Ester- 
kay. The bullet had 
passed between him and 
Captain Hawks. 

For a moment we stood 
astonished, with Mr. Mas- 
singbird lying at our feet, 
tragically insignificant, 
like a bundle of white 
clothes. Then the same 
thought occurred to all three of us, and in a 
panic we leaned over the prostrate man. 

Mr. Alonzo Makepeace Massingbird was 
dead ! 

At the discovery, the deck seemed to take a 
half turn under me, and then righted itself. 
I had the vivid sensation of having passed 
through some invisible doorway through which 
there was no return. Mr. Massingbird was 
dead, and I had killed him. A moment before 
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he had been a living thing, with thoughts and 
aspirations, temporarily clouded, it is true, 
with what amounted to homicidal mania; yet 
he had been a man. And now he was a pa- 
thetic, small, crumpled pile of white clothing ; 

his upturned soles exposed a hole in his left 
shoe, and on his brown left wrist a watch still 
ticked. 

It was the most horrible shock I have ever 
had in my life, for there was a sense of blind, 
helpless impotency, as if I had been forced 
into a cruelly false position. And in the 
midst of all the tragedy there was an appalling 
futility. A man was dead; another man had 
killed him because a third man had spilled a 
bottle of ink! 

At that moment Captain Hawks showed 
just why he was in command of a ship. He 
stood up, put a whistle in his mouth, and 
brought the boatswain and two men aft. 

‘*Mr. Massingbird is dead,’’ he said in even 
tones, as if he were issuing an ordinary sea 
order. ‘‘Help me to carry him down to his 
cabin. ’’ 

At the report of Mr. Massingbird’s revolver 
an expectant shudder had gone through the 
ship; they had even heard it in the engine 
room. Then a quietness fell upon the ship, 
which continued its journey, as the forest con- 


| get out of this. 








they meet in the backwoods of a country for- | | a foreign country in place of the advice given 


eign to them both. When my commander came | 


away from the British agent’s he was no | ‘the circumstances were peculiar. 


‘him by the representative of his own, but 


longer puzzled, but he was in a hurry. For. | mander and the British agent spoke the same 
the advice of the British agent was simple and | language, and their ideas, their thoughts and 
to the point. It was: ‘‘Send the gentleman | their lives turned upon the same fundamental 


who died suddenly ashore, put the matter into | 


the hands of the American consul at Para, and 


your ship from now on. ’’ 
It may seem strange that Captain Hawks 


should take the advice of the representative of | 


Don’t attend before any court | 
| here, and be careful whom you let on board | 


principles—in short, they understood each 
|other. From the British agent also Captain 
Hawks heard the first definite news of Col. 
Ezra Calvin. 
As a result, that night, taking advantage of 
a full moon, we steamed rapidly upstream. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HE ‘Tamarind limerock quarry was| dinner time, for it’s nearly eleven now. 


‘*toeing in.’’ As its depth increased, the | 
working bottom of good rock had grown 


the engine house. There the blue vein had 


| been followed so far under the cliff that the 


| don’t want to start a panic. It’d set ’em Me 


| crazy if they thought there was any danger.” | 
steadily smaller, with the result that the walls | 
had begun to slope toward the centre. The | 
only exception was the bluff on which stood | 


Hoo-00-00h ! 

The shrieking steam blast cut sharply 
through the warm June air. 
signal, clinking bars and ringing sledges grew 
suddenly silent. Leisurely the quarrymen 


My com-| 


|of getting the men out. 
| coolly but at top speed; no loaded drag had 


At the welcome | 


| jerked the drag off the bottom. Jim’s eyes 
sought the floor again. The match was gone! 
It had dropped out of sight into the broadening 
crack. Smoothly the black fall coiled round the 
revolving drum. Jim knew that the jarring 
of the engine might hasten the disaster. The 
cement foundation of the engine had been laid 
on bed rock, and so there was no dirt between 
to take up the vibrations. Every shudder of 
the machinery was transmitted through the 
cement to the cliff; but there was no other way 
Jim hoisted them 


ever come up so fast. 

Muttered exclamations, smothered cries of 
alarm rose from below. The men could not 
understand this hair-raising haste. 

‘Slower! Slower!?’ 

It was Porter’s voice; but Jim paid no 
attention to it. Slower? If Chris only knew! 

Wider and wider still yawned the black, 
broken seam. Thus far Jim’s feet had been 
able to detect no movement in the floor. No 
slightest movement escaped his eyes. No 
tiny lump of dirt vanished without his notic- 


| ing it. 


A sudden tremor beneath him set his heart 
pounding. The ground had settled very 
slightly ! 





tinued, and as the river continued, unchanged, One edge of the seam was a little higher 
yet suddenly changed to me. The man at the | bluff actually overhung the quarry. In fact, | drew together into a laughing, chattering| than the other. A few seconds more, and 
wheel, who had seen it all, had never moved | an imaginary plumb line, dropped from Jim | group near the well hole. ; between those edges there might be a differ- 
the ship one foot off her course; his eyes rested | Shanleigh’s, the engineer’s, boot soles, as he| ‘‘I’ll swing them out as lively as I can,’’ | ence of over three hundred feet. 





upon the spot last pointed out to him by Cap- 
tain Esterkay, beneath which he unswervingly 
kept our iron bows. 

Captain Hawks returned from below and, 
coming straight up to me, put his hand on my 
shoulder. 

‘*You saved my life, Grummet,’’ he said in 
his simple, vigorous manner of speaking. 

I shook my head. 

‘*Yes, you did,’’ he insisted. ‘*Now don’t 
go and get jumpy and leery and — 

‘*He shouldn’t have been so brittle, suh,’’ 
remarked Captain Esterkay to me. 

‘*T’m going down to my cabin,’’ I said, and 
Captain Hawks nodded and smiled. 

In the main cabin I glanced at Massingbird’s 
door, now shut and locked. That door had an 
expression, and while 1 was still regarding it 
Wilfred arrived noiselessly at my side. He 
just stood there in silence, and after a moment 
I found his large, capable, broad-palmed hand 
extended. Then we parted, still without words, 
and I went into my cabin. 

What precisely would be the results of my 
action I did not know. Captain Hawks wrote 
the matter out carefully in the log, and Cap- 
tain Esterkay and the man at the wheel signed 
the account as being a true and impartial 
statement. 

It was necessary, however, since we were 
not at sea, to communicate with some form of 
authority ashore, and in this there lay some 
difficulty. Mr. Massingbird, although we did 
not know it then, had been virtually a spy 
in the employ of the Rio Marafion Com- 
pany, and the Rio Marafion Company was 
none too friendly toward us at any time. 
And, to put it definitely, we were a very long 
way—much farther than the actual distance 
in miles—from the United States of North 
America. 

The government of Brazil is divided and 
subdivided and yet divided once again into 
departments, sections and districts, and to 
the less-favored districts go the less-favored 
governors—and the worst of all districts 
and governors are to be found in the 
Amazon Valley. There, in the very home 
of the Rio Marafion Company, any official 
who wishes to remain alive will work hand 
and glove with the company that owns and 
can control the destinies of every man over a 
stretch of country half the size of our United 
States. 

At Para there is an American consul, and 
at Manaos there is—or was when we were 
there—an American agent, a very fat Brazilian 
who knew upon which side his bread was 
buttered; it is enough to say that he knew 
perfectly well that it was not buttered on the 
American side. At Manaos there was also a 
British agent, an Englishman with an eye- 
glass and a great knowledge of Brazilian 
officials who are isolated in the upper Amazon 
regions. 

At Manaos Captain Hawks made his report 
to the Brazilian-American agent, and asked 
his advice. The Brazilian was friendly in 
the extreme, said that he would receive the 
remains of Mr. Massingbird, and, with much 
waving of hands and high-sounding phrases, 
arranged that Captain Hawks, Captain Ester- 
kay, the man at the wheel and myself 
should attend before what took the form 
of the local magistracy and make our state- 
ment. 

My commander came away from the inter- 
view rather bewildered and puzzled. It was, 


apparently, the most usual thing in the | only a surface crack; but then again it may 





stood beside his hoister‘in the engine house 
would, after passing through a 
hundred yards of solid rock, have 
fallen amidst the toilers beneath 


the shelving bluff. 
Quarrymen did not like to work 
under that wall. The Yankees 


had thrown up their jobs fifty feet 
above; twenty-five feet farther 
down the Italians had dropped 
their bars and sledges; and now 
the Finns and Greeks were grum- 
bling. So at three hundred and 
forty feet the owners decided to 
finish their final head and abandon 
the quarry. 

It was ten o’clock on Monday 
morning of the last week in June. 
Standing on the worn bricks be- 
side his engine, Jim Shanleigh 
‘‘snaked out’’ drag after drag of 
blue rock. His practiced eye told 
him that it was all ‘‘cream.’’? The 
quarry had saved its best until 
the last. Jim felt a personal 
pride in the reputation of the 
Tamarind. He had hoisted out 
every pound of rock that had come 
from the pit in ten years. The 
next week the machinery would 
be shifted to a new quarry that 
the company had just opened a 
half mile away. It would have to 
be a good one to do as well as 
Tamarind. 

Between drags Jim’s eyes roved 
round the old building, familiar to 
him in every nook and cranny. 
When his gaze dropped at last to 
the brick floor, he was surprised 
to see a fine, black, irregular line. 
A little puzzled at first, he followed 
it both ways with his eyes. 

It was a most peculiar line. It 
ran up the long side of one brick, 
turned at right angles across its end, and then 
followed the long edge of another brick. In 
several places, where it met a brick in the 
middle, it dived under and came up on the 
other side. From the barrel of lubricating oil 
it ran in a gradual curve to a point halfway 
along the engine bed. 

Bending down to examine it more carefully, 
Jim saw at once that it was a crack, although 
@ very narrow one. When he straightened 
up, he felt sober. Probably everything was 
all right. But what if that crack extended 
far down into the bluff! He remembered that 
the rock overhung, and that the men were at 
work right under him. 

Peter Dennis, his bank man, gave him the 
bell for hoisting out a drag, and for two or 
three minutes he was busy. When he had 
dumped the load and sent the empty drag 
speeding down, he glanced again at the crack. 
Even in that short time it seemed to have 
grown wider. 

Perhaps he was only imagining that, but it 
made him uneasy. One thing he felt sure of: 
it was a fresh crack, for it had not been there 
an hour before. 

‘*Hey, Peter!’’ he called. 
and take a look at this!’’ 

Peter came in and stared at the crack. Then 


he stooped and ran his finger along its edges. | indistinct words. Peter, standing by the foot stopped his engine. 


Peter had lived with limerock for fifty years. 
‘*Well, what do you think?’’ Jim asked. 
‘*T don’t like the looks of it. Perhaps it’s | 


Shanleigh said to Peter. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





THROUGH THE WINDOW HE CAUGHT A GLIMPSE OF 
THE HUDDLED GROUP WITH CHALKY FACES. 


sure that everyone gets aboard. ’’ 

Peter hurried to his post. Down shot the 
drag. As the fall ran smoothly off the whir- 
ring drum, Jim glanced again at the crack. 
Every separate hair on his head rose like a 
poreupine quill. The seam was twice as broad 
as it had been when he looked before! 

The gong struck, and he sloweddown. With 
@ hollow clang the steel drag hit the bottom. 
He knew that the men were tumbling aboard. 
He did not dare to hurry them. 

Fascinated, horrified, he gazed at the floor. 
The crack was opening! Little particles of 
dirt crumbled off and fell into it. A burnt 
match, lying diagonally across it, moved 
slightly. 


had stood over that hidden seam, unconscious | 
of its existence. Meanwhile, every blast below, 
every vibration of the engine, had contributed | 
toward the change that he now felt sure was 
taking place far down in the heart of the cliff. | 





another minute. No one could tell. 


losing a second. 
From the depths of the pit a voice shouted 


of the derrick, called across to Shanleigh: 
‘*Chris Porter’s stopped to load a squib! 
| Says he’ll come up on the next drag!’ 


world to hit a man under the ear and kill | | extend down through the bluff. Remember | engineer’s brother-in-law. 


him. Then, suddenly, Captain Hawks had | 


an inspiration. He went to see the British | years ago? If anything drops here, it’ll kill | come at all. 


agent, 


different races, when in New York or London, 


but there is remarkably little difference when | Shanleigh nervously. 


that split-off in the Robbins quarry three | 


‘*Tf he waits for the next one, he may never 


every man in the bottom. If I were you I’d' right off.’’ 
An Englishman and an American may be | hoist those men out as quick as steam’ll take 
two very different men, belonging to two very | ’em.’’ 


‘*Whistle ’em up, then, Peter!’’ exclaimed 


‘They'll think it’s| 


Peter shouted the message down into the 
pit. A moment later he swung his arm. 
| ‘Hoist away !’’ he called. 
The engine started. The fautening fall 


““Go over by the | 


Startled cries, quickly muffled, rose from the 
pit. Something had warned the 
men on the rising drag of their 
peril. The exclamations ceased. 
Only the whir of the machinery 
and the puffing of the exhaust 
broke the silence. 

Shanleigh’s foot on the left of 
the crack was pressed against the 
base of the hoister; on the other 
side his right foot rested on the 
sunken bricks. That was his 
natural position in handling the 
levers. He was not thinking of 
his own safety. Floor or no 
floor, he would put those fifteen 
men on the bank if it cost him 
his life. 

The drag was almost up now. 
Through the window he caught a 
glimpse of the huddled group with 
chalky faces and hands clinging to 
the chains. In toward the drum 
came the band of red paint he had 
put round the fall to mark the 
hoisting point. Changing levers, 
he swung the drag toward the 
landing stage. 

From below him came a low 
rumble. The floor trembled, sank, 
stopped. Jim shot one glance at 
the open door, the dusty road, the 
green field beyond, starred with 
daisies and buttercups. Life was 
sweet to him. Three jumps would 
take him to safety; but he hung 
to his post, with his eyes on the 
swinging drag. 

Suddenly, dizzily, the floor sank 
two or three inches; again it 
stopped. The next time it would 
go for good. Would the engine go 
with it? All depended on how 
far the crack ran under the 
foundation. Now the drag was 


derrick where you can look down, and make | twenty feet above the solid ground. Five 


seconds had not passed when, with a long 
grinding roar, at first low, then swelling to 
thunder, the bluff fell down into the quarry! 

Shanleigh felt a hot blast suck through the 
open door in the wake of the falling mass. 
The foundations under the northeast corner 
of the building were wrenched away ; a third 
of the floor went with them; but the cement 
slab, jutting out unbroken over the brink, held 
the hoister firm. 

With his right foot swinging in air, Jim clung 
to his lever handles. Below him he caught a 
glimpse of the quarry, filled with dust and 
rock smoke. 

He stood on his left foot on a narrow, trian- 
gular strip of floor next to the engine. The 





Jim’s thoughts traveled back. For years he 


The rock might hold for a day, a month or a | 
year; and it might fall before the end of | 
The only | 
‘*Come in here | thing to do was to get those men out without | last man to leave the drag; he stepped out 


Chris was foreman of the gang, and the | 


Tell him I want to speak to him | 


dirt beneath was crumbling, and the bricks 
were sliding down and rebounding from the 
| cliff ; but the drag was now right over the 
stage. 

| Jim had no time to be too particular. He 
slammed the steel carriage down so hard that 
| its oceupants collapsed in a heap. A moment 
later the frightened Finns and Greeks spilled 
from it like serambling rats. Porter was the 


| coolly. 

Just as the last bricks sank under him Jim 
The only thing that had 
| saved him from going into the quarry was his 

clutch on the handles. He had done ail he 
|eould. The men were safe. Now the ma- 
chinery must look out for itself. Swinging 
|himself up over the motionless drum, he 
sprang down on the other side of it and 
whipped out of the door. 

| Although the northeast corner of the house 
overhung the empty air, the engine and boiler, 
| thanks to the cement foundation, stood firm. 
The next morning Jim went to work and 
shifted the machinery to the new quarry. 








Now May, the flower fairy, 


trips below 


Sweet orchard boughs that 
blossom white and pink. 


In every doorway garden 
lilacs blow ; 


In every meadow laughs the 
Bobolink. 





FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE virtue of staying power deperids on 
where it keeps you. 
Alert old Rats are harder far 
To catch than Kittens think they are. 
HE man who knows his own limitations 
has already acquired a considerable store 
of useful knowledge. 


N English war correspondent reports ‘‘a 

week’s quiet broken only by the constant 

pounding ofartillery.’’ Irish bull and English 
bulldog seem to be very similar animals. 


HEN a gossip begins to relate some 

scandal in your presence, say to him, 
‘Come, let us go to that person and see if the 
story is true!’’ Hannah More, the English 
author, always followed that course, and it 
never failed to work. 


ho pees experts in coffee declare that none 
finer is grown than that from certain parts 
of Colombia. It seldom if ever comes to the 
United States, for it is promptly bought up 
by agents of firms that cater to epicures in 
Europe. ne 
HE dye problem in Japan, where the 
people are especially fond of bright colors, 
is even more acute than in this country. Yel- 
low dyes that cost $44.87 a hundred pounds 
in Yokohama before the war now cost $3738; 
pink dyes have risen from $18.69 to $2991, 
and blue from $55.83 to $2991. 
F the young friends whose cordial invita- 
tions to visit Oregon we acknowledged a 
while ago, a number take occasion to remind 
us that ‘‘ Bonneville is the largest fish hatchery 
in the world.’’ We are glad to note that, 
although one or two omitted the final e in 
Bonneville, and another substituted an a for 
it, all were careful not to leave out an n, which 
is fortunate. 


NE medical outcome of the war is the 
discovery that sphagnum moss and fine 
sawdust are excellent substitutes for absorbent 
cotton as dressings for wounds. The moss is 
the long-fibred kind commonly found in 
swampy places in this country that florists and 
nurserymen use for protecting the roots of 
plants during shipment. It takes up moisture 
better than absorbent cotton and does not grow 
sodden so quickly. Ofcourse both the moss and 
the sawdust are sterilized before they are used 
for dressings. 


HE latest fight against the foot-and-mouth 

disease came to an end on March 3ist, 
when the Department of Agriculture raised 
the quarantine on the last area that was under 
suspicion. Before the disease was under con- 
trol, it gained a footing in twenty-two states, 
and the expense of fighting it ran far into the 
millions. The Department of Agriculture urges 
all those who own or handle cattle to report 
to the state veterinaries any cases of animals 
that have sore mouths and are lame, since 
prompt action in a single case may save great 
loss. 


NE of the results of bestowing praise 

where it is due is the certainty that it 
will bring other deserving cases to light. It 
was so with the paragraph printed here a few 
weeks ago about the motorman who had served 
twenty-six years with an almost perfect record. 
Our attention has now been called to the 
achievement of Mr. S. W. Goodspeed of Glen- 
dive,. Montana, who entered the service of the 
Northern Pacific Railway in 1890 as a freight 
brakeman, and who has continued to serve the 
same road in the same capacity ever since. 
In that time he has ridden an almost incredi- 
ble number of miles, and has never caused a 
derailment, ‘‘cornered’’ or broken up a car, 
gone to sleep in the ‘‘call boy,’’ been late or 
received a reprimand; and he has a whole 


it | both him and the road that receives such faith- 


| bale of merits to his credit. We congratulate 


| ful and intelligent service. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ULTIMATUM. 


NE year ago, on May 7th, the sinking 
Q of the Lusitania opened the eyes of 

the world to the horrors of submarine 
attack directed, not against other vessels of 
war, but against unarmed and helpless passen- 
ger and merchant ships. Among the hundreds 
who were drowned that day were one hundred 
and fourteen Americans, men, women and 
children. Within a few days our government 
demanded that Germany disavow the act, 
which was in clear defiance of every accepted 
principle of international law at sea, and 
| that it promise not to repeat it. 

At the end of a year of diplomatic exchanges, 
during which there have been other, although | 
less sensational, offenses committed against | 

| American ships and American citizens, the | 
| President found himself no nearer a settlement | 
| of the case upon the only grounds that seemed | 
| to him reasonable and honorable than he was | 
etn the first note was dispatched to Berlin. | 
| At one time the German government came to 
the point of instructing its submarine com- 
manders not to sink passenger ships without | 
warning, but it found in the practice of some | 
enemy merchant ships of carrying a gun for | 
defense against submarine attack a reason 
for recalling those instructions. For several 
weeks before the President sent the ultimatum | 
to Berlin, the German submarines had sunk a | 
score of vessels each week; few, if any, were | 
armed at all; many were neutral vessels; 
several were carrying American citizens on 
legitimate errands. 

Our negotiations with Germany have been 
patiently carried on; in defending our own | 
case, we have spoken for the case of all other 
neutral nations, and for the observance of such 
restrictions on warfare on noncombatants and 
neutrals as humanity and international law 
require. The President cannot be accused of 
haste or passion, and we believe that the 
|country will steadfastly support his demand 
that the indiscriminate torpedoing of unarmed 
and unwarned merchant ships shall stop. 

What reply the German government will 
make we cannot, at the time of writing, know. 
If the tone of the German newspapers and 
of the speeches in the Reichstag is to be our 
guide, we cannot be very hopeful that it will 
consent to modify essentially its submarine 
campaign. The breaking off of diplomatic 
relations that is certain to follow in that case 
will not necessarily mean war, but we must 
face the fact that Germany might easily decide 
to make it a cause of war. It is a grave crisis 
that confronts us, one of the great crises in 
the history of the nation. May we never have 
reason to be ashamed of the spirit in which we 
shall meet it. 











THE BOOK OF LIFE. 


HE present year brings no more notable 
| centenary than that ef-the American 
Bible Society, which falls this month. 
When in May, 1816, the representatives of 
thirty-five ‘local Bible societies, organized for 
work in frontier settlements, met in New York 
and united in one body to increase the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures, they builded better 
than they knew. From that beginning has 
grown one of the greatest agencies for good 
in the world to-day. 

How impressive the figures that tell of the 
work of the society—one hundred and fifteen 
‘million volumes distributed throughout the 
world; the Scriptures translated into seven 
hundred languages and dialects; thirty - nine 
million dollars spent! But really to grasp the 
significance of those figures you must clothe 
them with imagination and follow the hun- 
dreds of brave and devoted agents and col- 
porteurs who have been the pioneers of 
Christianity, civilization and commerce on 
every continent and in all the islands of the 
sea. You must follow them through the city 
slums and into army camps, over lonely country 
roads and amid the dangers and hardships of 
jungle, peak and plain, and watch them as 
they laboriously create a written language in 
order that they may translate the Bible into it. 

Elsewhere in this number of The Compan- 
ion, the Rev. Lewis Birge Chamberlain, one 
of the secretaries of the society, tells something 
of the romance of the work among Indian 
tribes, on cannibal islands, in darkest India 
and in our early Southwest. But a thousand 
articles, even more thrilling and inspiring, 
would not exhaust the story. 

Strong men laid the foundations for the work. 








The first president of the society was Elias 
Boudinot, a former president of the Continental 
Congress, and its second president was John 
Jay, the great jurist and diplomat. John 
Quincy Adams was an early vice president. 

It is well to celebrate the centenary of the 
work that those men began, but not well to 
regard the work as finished. On every conti- 
nent one frontier still opens the way to another ; 
and wherever men dwell in loneliness or in 
sorrow, in wretchedness or in ignorance, there 
is urgent need of those who bring the Book of 
light and life. 


& 


& 


THE SELFISHNESS OF PARENTS. 


GREAT deal is said, and said justly, 
A about the selfishness of American chil- 

dren. In our popular novels parents 
are represented as slaving and sacrificing them- 
selves so that their children may enjoy life, and 
the children accept the sacrifice and expect it. 
If those things appear in stories, it is because 
they appear in reality. They are one of the 
natural results of a democratic society, in 
which everyone strives to get upward, and to 
have his children get upward, even if he him- 
self is used as a stepping-stone. 

But democracy does not really change human 
nature, or, like other social forces, changes it 
only very slowly. And even in America all 
parents are not yearning to give up their own 
comfort for their children’s, not all children 
are disciples of Ibsen in asserting their own 
individuality at the expense of others’. Many 
a child quietly and unobtrusively sacrifices the 
purpose of a life because a selfish, or even a 
careless, parent refuses to sanction and sup- 
port it. 

This happens to daughters more frequently 
than to sons. A boy gets out into the world 


| for education or for business, and, after the 


first heartache, his parents grow accustomed 
to his absence, in time come even to prefer it 
to the noise and disorder and tobacco smoke 
that his presence is likely to carry with it. 

Also, some daughters are not very greatly 
missed when they go to college or to homes of 
theirown. But with others, often the loveliest 
and best, it is altogether different. From their 
very early years, a busy, or a careless, or an 
invalid mother turns to them for assistance, 
or comfort, or advice. Mary knows where 
things are, Mary looks after the younger chil- 
dren, Mary smooths over a thousand little 
difficulties and says nothing about it. That is 
charming for mother, but it is hard on Mary. 
It explains why her school is such a drag on 
her. She has many other things to think of 
besides school. It explains why she does not 
go to college. ‘‘Oh, Mary is domestic. She 
does not want to go to college,’’ says mother. 
What Mary would say, no one ever knows. 

The sacrifices are not always demanded for 
a material object. Perhaps mother is social, 
and Mary is so helpful about making things 
go off well. Perhaps mother is lonely, and 
must have Mary at home for company. And 
do not suppose that these bald reasons of selfish- 
ness are ever alleged or even appreciated. It 
is all for Mary’s good—so much better for her 
to learn practical usefulness or social ease, 
so much more comfortable for her to have a 
good home than to go out into the hard world 
and provide for herself! And Mary refrains 
from comment, but not always from tears. 

There are two classes of people in the world: 
those who think first of their own duty, and 
those who think first of the duty of others. 
Which class do you belong to? 


» & 


PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


W ‘br ATEVER sheds light on the attitude 
of the fighting nations toward peace is 
of world-wide interest; therefore the 

world read eagerly the reports of the speech 

that the German chancellor made in the Reichs- 
tag and of the reply that the British premier 
made a few days later. We must not suppose 
that either speech is to be taken with perfect 
literalness; in time of war a statesman is care- 


ful in his public utterances to say nothing that 


can discourage his own nation or give the 
enemy reason to believe that he is ready to 
yield anything of importance. 

’ When we have made that allowance, how- 
ever, there is more that is pacific in these two 
speeches than we have heard from the same 
sources since the war began. Bethmann Holl- 
weg, in particular, was eager to put his nation 
on record as ready for peace, and to lay the 
blame for further bloodshed on the Allies. 

Mr. Asquith was less specific, but his state- 
ment that the Allies did not think of crushing 
Germany, but only of making it impossible for 
the Prussian military caste to hurry the nation 
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into war, is interpreted, in Berlin at least, as 
a distinct modification of his earlier demands. 

There can be no doubt, of course, that all the 
nations concerned would be glad to make peace 
to-morrow if they could see a way to agreeing 
on terms that both sides would consider as 
honorable. Germany in especial is ready for 
peace, because its victories have put into its 
hands all the enemy territory it could wish 
to hold, besides something over to bargain 
with; whereas the Allies hope to be better 
off at the end of the summer than they are 
to-day. But Bethmann Hollweg’s speech 
did not lay the foundations on which a peace 
could actually be built to-day. A Belgium 
nominally independent but under German 
economic control, a Poland under a German 
or Austrian king and dependent on Germany 
for its existence, a Serbia divided between 
Austria and Bulgaria, are results of the war 
that the Allies would accept only after com- 
plete defeat. That defeat they have not 
suffered, and they do not believe that they will 
have to suffer it. They think that Germany 
has reached the summit of its military achieve- 
ment, and that in the campaign to come they 
will redress whatever balance of advantage the 
Kaiser now holds. The recent council at Paris, 
so everyone believes, has matured plans for 
a united offensive on all fronts. Those plans 
will have to be carried out before we can expect 
any serious movement in the direction of peace. 
If they succeed, the German chancellor may 
find that some of the things he says Germany 
cannot concede may, after all, be conceded ; if 
they fail, the Allies may listen more kindly 
to an agreement by which Germany will gain 
something in the East to compensate it for the 
colonies it has lost. 

As for the chancellor’s disavowal of any 
German ambitions in the New World, we are 
quite ready to believe in his sincerity, as long 
as Germany has a chance of realizing her hopes 
in Eastern Europe and Asia. Whether that re- 
nunciation is to be regarded as permanent must 
depend on the kind of peace that brings this 


war to an end. . 
&® & 


THE ANNUAL MYSTERY. 


HERE is the man who can hear the 

spring honk of wild geese without a 

thrill, or see unmoved their black 
harrow cleaving its way northward through 
‘‘the desert and illimitable air’’?? Surely he 
had no boyhood, or if he had one he spent it 
in the city, which amounts to the same thing. 
To a country-bred man that broken and 
cacophonous cry, dropping from the clouds 
at dusk, or floating down out of the darkness 
of the night, is one of the sweetest sounds in 
nature. 

It is not because the wild geese suggest game 
and hunting that the country boy sees and 
hears them with a thrill. It is because they 
spell romance for him. In his mind’s eye he 
watches them all the way from Pamlico Sound 
to the arctic circle. They stand for travel 
and adventure. 

What the geese mean to him, the going and 
coming of many other birds mean to those 
who have studied their ways; for in all nature 
there is nothing more wonderful than the 
annual migrations. It is doubtless the general 
interest in the matter, as well as more practi- 
cal reasons, that led the United States Biolog- 
ical Survey to gather the facts that it has 
embodied in a recent bulletin. 

Although the migration of birds has been 
observed for more than two thousand years, 
no one has ever answered satisfactorily the 
question, Why do they migrate? Ornithol- 
ogists have, however, learned a great deal 
about the summer and winter dwelling places 
of different species of birds, and the routes by 
which they come and go. 

Greatest of all the travelers is the arctic 
tern, which breeds as far north as it can find 
land, and winters as far south as it can find open 
water from which to take its food. It therefore 
makes an annual round trip of twenty - two 
thousand miles, and has more hours of sunlight 
than any other living creature. 

More amazing still is the flight of the golden 
| plover, for, although not so long as that of the 

arctic tern, it is continuous. Those on the 
| Atlantic coast come down from the arctic to 
Nova Scotia. There they bid good-by to land, 
| strike out straight for the coast of South 
| America, twenty -four hundred miles away, 
and make it with no stop. Those on the Pacific 
coast strike straight across an islandless sea, 
from Alaska to Hawaii, more than two thou- 
sand miles away. Who knows by what com- 
pass they steer for that speck in the greatest 
of oceans? 

Who knows, too, what becomes of the chimney 
| Swifts, that they are able wholly to vanish 
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from the knowledge of man for five months of 
the year? When their fledglings are big enough 
to hunt a little for themselves, the families 
begin to drift slowly south. Others join them, 
until on the northern coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico they become an innumerable host. 
Then they disappear. In the last week of 
March there comes again out of the sky the 
multitudinous twitter, and the swifts have 
returned—whence, no man knows. 

The country boy is right when, hearing the 
wild geese, he feels that he is in the presence 
of mystery and romance. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The Senate, by a vote of 

forty -three to twenty-two, passed the 
amendment to the Chamberlain army bill that 
proposed an appropriation of fifteen million 
dollars for a government hydroelectric plant 
to produce nitrogen from the air. On April 
18th, the Senate passed the bill itself. The 
measure raises the regular army to 250,000 
men, puts the National Guard under Federal 
control, provides for a volunteer army reserve, 
for military instruction in schools and colleges, 
and for the vocational instruction of recruits to 
the regular army. The House passed the bill 
increasing the number of cadets at the West 
Point Academy. 


EXICO.—Two troops from the 13th Cav- 

alry under command of Major Tompkins 
reached Parral in pursuit of Villa on April 
12th. They were well received by the local 
officials, but later a mob of civilians and sol- 
diers set upon them and a lively skirmish took 
place. Major Tompkins reported two Ameri- 
ean soldiers killed and about forty Mexicans. 
He fell back to Santa Cruz, where two troops 
of the 10th Cavalry joined him.——General 
Carranza, with the members of his cabinet, 
entered Mexico City on April 14th. From 
Mexico City he sent a message to Washington 
asking the United States to withdraw its troops, 
since they had accomplished the defeat of Villa, 
and their presence so far into the interior of 
Mexico was disquieting. ——There was a cir- 
cumstantial report of Villa’s death, and it was 
said that his body had been disinterred and was 
being taken to Chihuahua for identification. 

® 


LTIMATUM TO GERMANY. — The 
President and Secretary of State replied 
to the recent letter of the German government 
on the sinking of the Sussex and other unarmed 
vessels, on April 19th. On the same day the 
President went before Congress and laid before 
it the contents of the note, which declared that 
the submarine officers of the German navy had 
constantly violated the law of nations and the 
pledges given by the German government to 
the United States government, and added that 
diplomatic relations with Germany would be 
severed unless that government immediately 
abandoned its methods of warfare against mer- 
chant ships. 
oo) 
IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY.—On 
April 13th, four members of the engineering 
staff of the interned steamship Friedrich der 
Grosse were arrested, charged with complicity 
in the plot to put explosive bombs on board 
ships carrying supplies and munitions to Eng- 
land or France. The police declare that the 
bombs were made on board the steamer and 
filled with explosives at the factory of the New 
Jersey Agriculture & Chemical Company in 
Hoboken: Doctor Scheele, the superintend- 
ent of the factory, has disappeared.——On 
April 17th, Captain von Papen, until recently 
German military attaché at Washington, was 
indicted by a Federal grand jury in New 
York for organizing and financing a conspiracy 
to blow up the Welland Canal in Canada, and 
the next day Wolf von Igel, former secretary to 
Papen, was arrested at New York, charged 
with complicity in that plot. Ambassador von 
Bernstorff demanded Igel’s release on the 
ground that he was an attaché of the German 
embassy and immune from arrest. 


& 


ANAMA CANAL.—On April 15th, the 
Panama Canal was reopened to vessels 
drawing thirty feet or less. 


cs) 


HINA. — The province of Kiangsi has 
declared its independence, according to 
dispatches from Shanghai. —— According to 
the same authority three leaders of the revo- 
lutionary party in Canton were assassinated 
on April 12th. The government at Peking 
has sent messages to the revolutionary leaders 
begging them to cease hostilities, lest the situ- 
ation lead to foreign intervention—which under 
the circumstances means Japanese interven- 
tion. 
® 
NGLAND AND THE PACKERS.—The 
British government has come to an 
amicable arrangement with the American 
firms whose cargoes of meat were condemned 
in the British prize courts. The amount paid 


THE EUROPEAN WARS 
(From April 13th to April 19th.) 

For two full months battle has raged round 
Verdun, and we cannot yet chronicle its cessa- 
tion. During the week in question it was 
largely a battle of artillery, but there are 
plenty of evidences that the Germans were 
using the time to prepare fresh assaults on 
the French line of defense. On April 17th, 
infantry attacks began, mostly on the west 
side of the Meuse, but when the record closed 
the chief French positions at Le Mort Homme 
and Hill No. 304 were unshaken. German 
assaults at Les Eparges, southeast of Verdun, 
were also unsuccessful. The French assaulted 
German positions between Vaux and Douau- 
mont, with indecisive results. 

Except at St. Eloi, near Ypres, comparative 
quiet reigned along the rest of the western 
front. British and Germans are fighting with 
a good deal of determination at St. Eloi, but 
the dispatches do not point to any decisive 
advantage on either side. 

In the east the Germans under Hindenburg 
made important demonstrations against the 
Russian lines along the Diina River, but 
did not break through. Along the river Strypa, 
in Galicia, they were also active, but without 
much result. Austrians and Italians exchanged 
artillery fire along the battle line. 

Petrograd reported that the Turkish forces 
covering Trebizond had been driven in at the 
Kara Dere, and that the Russians were within 
twelve miles of the city. On April 18th, the 
Russian war office announced the fall of Treb- 
izond itself. A Russian force was also re- 
ported as fighting the Turks for the possession 
of Baiburt, an important town at the junction 
of the caravan roads from Erzerum to Trebi- 
zond and Trebizond to Sivas. The issue was 
in the balance when the record closed. 

The British relieving force south of Kut el 
Amara made a farther advance, and this time, 
helped rather than hindered by the floods, 
turned the Turks out of some of their intrench- 
ments at Sannayyat, but the Turks subse- 
quently got back the lost ground. General 
Gorringe’s advance is now about eighteen miles 
from Kut. 

On April 14th, several British aéroplanes 
raided Constantinople and Adrianople. The 
British report said that the powder mills at 
Constantinople were attacked. The Turkish 
report said that two near-by villages were 
bombed. The flight to Constantinople and 
return is declared to have been three hundred 
miles—the longest of the war. 

A number of merchant ships were sunk by 
submarines or mines. Most of them were 
British, but among them were one Norwegian 
and one Danish ship. A Russian ship and a 
Dutch steamer were injured by striking mines. 

The French government declared that it had 
evidence to prove which German submarine 








FIRST LINE TRENCHES NEAR YPRES. TREES 
CUT DOWN BY SHELL FIRE. 


it was that sank the Sussex, and on April 
18th, a London paper, the Mail, said that the 
French had actually captured the submarine 
in question. 

The Dutch Board of Navigation has deter- 
mined that both the Tubantia and the Palem- 
bang were torpedoed, and has transmitted its 
decision, together with the evidence on which 
it was based, to Berlin. 

On April 16th, the Turkish government 
admitted that one of its submarines was respon- 
sible for the sinking of the Russian hospital 
ship Portugal; but it charged that the Rus- 
sian ship was not properly marked, and that 
it flew no Red Cross flag. 

There was great uneasiness in Athens over 
the situation that has grown out of the demand 
of the Entente powers to use the Greek railways 
in bringing the Serbian soldiers now at Corfu 
to Saloniki. The Greek government declares 
that that would be a breach of neutrality, and 
has so far refused its consent. Former Premier 
Venezelos continued his campaign against the 
royal party and the present government, assert- 
ing that its policy was directed to overthrowing 
the gains that popular government made after 
the revolution of 1909. 

The British cabinet wrestled with the prob- 
lem of whether unattested married men should 
be subject to conscription. The difference of 
opinion was so great that a ministerial crisis 
and the resignation of Mr. Asquith were 
feared. In case of the triumph of the party 
of general conscription Mr. Lloyd - George 

















for the cargoes was not made public. 


would probably be premier. 
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WHO-PLANTS-A-TREE 
By Robert H.Adams 


HO plants a tree 
Plants not what is, but is to be— 

A hope, a thought for future years, 
A prayer, a dream of higher things 
That rise from out our doubts and fears, 
As seed or acorn from the cold 
And dungeon darkness of the mould 
To light upsprings. 


Who plants a tree 

Blesses earth’s children yet to be. 
Toilers shall rest beneath its shade, 
The dreamers dream of golden hours, 
And frolic youth and winsome maid 
Shall bless the shadow that it gives; 
So, happy birds among its leaves, 
And lowly flowers. 


Who plants a tree 

Plants aspiration heavenly; 

Youth, with eternal upward glance, 
And vigor, counting not the toil 

That raises life ’>bove circumstance ; 
Plants resolution absolute, 

And home-bred courage striking root 
In native soil. 


Who plants a tree 

Plants beauty where all eyes may see, 

In mirror of her loveliness, 

How Nature fashions beauteous forms 
Through sunny calms and darksome stress— 
A parable of human life 

That grows to excellence through strife 

Of beating storms. 














e & 
OUT WITH THE WEEDS. 
OT far from my home, writes a friend of 
The Companion, there is a little cottage 
with a garden plot behind it. Nearly 
everyone who passes it notices its trim 
and well-kept appearance. The neatly 
cut lawn, the flower-bordered walks, 
the small but inviting vine-sheltered porch, all 
speak of the modest prosperity of its owner and 
of the interest he takes in making his home and 
its surroundings attractive. 

I hailed him one day as he was weeding a corner 
of his garden with his usual thoroughness. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Sloane! Why are you 
taking so much pains with that part of your garden? 
Your lettuce and peas have all been gathered, and 
the weeds can do no harm now.” 

“T know,” he replied. “Perhaps I’m foolish; 
but I can’t bear to surrender any part of my garden 
to the weeds.” 

There was a sermon in that remark that I could 
not forget—a personal, practical sermon that every 
one of us can apply in a thousand ways. ‘‘Weeds” 
can properly stand for anything that limits our 
efficiency, diminishes our energy or enthusiasm, 
defeats or hinders the highest purposes for which 
we are striving or ought to strive. They may be 
bad habits or a temper and a disposition that need 
to be conquered or trained, or a careless way of 
doing things, or positive laziness—what you will. 
You have your weeds to contend with and I have 
mine. Each of us can make a pretty accurate 
catalogue of them if we are honest. And they are 
an ugly lot when we face them squarely. Every 
one of them saps our character, just as the weed 
robs the garden soil of its strength. 

Mr. Sloane’s rule is the only one to follow: 
Wherever the weeds crop out, root them up! 
Clear them out and make room for something 
healthy and wholesome! 

It is noble sport, and worth every bit of energy 
you put into it! 


® © 


THE BIGGER GAME. 


ENTIAL Doctor Macfarlane was the pres- 
ident of the Wayburn Golf Club, and 
there was no one in town who loved 
the game more whole-heartedly. Often, 
when he was in too much of a hurry to 
remove his greatcoat while visiting a 

patient, he would pause at sight of a golf bag in 
the hall and finger the clubs for a moment, and 
tell about a wonderful drive or astounding putt that 
some friend had recently made. He never spoke 
of his own prowess; for he was a modest man and 
he played infrequently. 

“T haven’t seen you on the course for a month, 
I’m sure,” said the merchant whom the doctor 
was taking out to the club one lovely autumn day. 

“No. I’ve been too busy lately, but I expect to 
play some next week,” he answered cheerfully. 

“Bother next week! Have a round with me 
to-day, Doctor Mac.” 

“I wish I could, but there’s fever out on the 
prairie and a dozen calls when I get back.” 

“Well, I wish you’d use our golf club oftener. 
I tell you, Doctor Mac, you did a great thing for 
this town when you organized that club. It has not 
only given us fresh air and exercise, but it’s created 
a new feeling of fellowship. I can’t help noticing 
that the men who used to hang round my store 
gossiping and telling no-good yarns spend most of 
their spare time now trying to keep their eyes on 
the ball and to follow through. And when they 
can’t play, they have something pleasant to talk 
about that everyone is interested in.” 

“Gammon! If I hadn’t started it some one else 
would.” The doctor looked away with misty eyes. 

The car slowed down at the club. 

“Well, I do wish you’d relent and play a few 
holes with me.” 

“Tempter!” cried the doctor. But he said to 
himself that the next day he would challenge his 

- boy to an early game before office hours. 

Father and son were out on the links in the 
morning as soon as dawn had broken, and young 
Rob kept his father at the first tee much longer 
than the doctor thought necessary, to criticize his 
stance and his hold on the clubs. He bore it 
good-naturedly, for Rob had taken some valuable 
lessons of the professional whom the doctor had 
imported for the instruction of the enthusiasts. 
He had not been able to take any himself, for 
scarlet fever had swept a neighboring village just 
at that time. 

“It’s worth while to practice your stroke a whole 
lot, dad ” Rob remarked as they followed their 
drives. “It pays to get the form.” 

“Yes, I suppose so, son, but when I do get out 
here, I’d rather play than spend my time decapi- 
tating clovers. By George, Rob! Who’s that 

















youngster and what is he shouting to us about? 
We don’t want a caddie along, do we?” 

“No! That’s Billy Woods. He never caddies.” 

“No! Poor little chap. He has to put in all his 
time taking care of his grandmother. I suppose 
she’s had another spell and fallen out of bed. 
Yes, Billy, I’m coming.” 

Doctor Macfarlane picked up his ball and put it 
into his bag. “Solong,son! You stay, and if the 
old lady isn’t in bad shape, I’ll be back.” 

“All right, dad,” answered Rob; but he did not 
expect his father back. 

At supper time Rob heard his father’s step on 
the porch and threw open the door in time to 
catch the fainting doctor in his arms. 

“Why, dad! What’s the matter?” 

Doctor Macfarlane slowly opened his eyes, and 
with a sigh looked about the room. 

“Don’t be frightened, Rob. Was up all last 
night, you know—the Hansons’ baby. Country 
practice isn’t what it’s cracked up to be. You go 
in for a specialty in the city. Big office, big fees, 
summer vacations. That’s the —”’ 

“Don’t try to joke, dad. Tell me what I can do 
for you?” 

“Get me some milk and a slice of bread, and 
you might haul off my shoes, son.” 

The next morning Doctor Macfarlane was too 
ill to rise, and the physician who came to see him 
urged a long rest. 

“You must get away from Wayburn and have a 
complete change,” he said. 

“T’d rather stay at home and take a good holiday 
here playing golf. I’m always recommending golf 
to my patients.” 

“But you won’t do it, Mac. You know that the 
minute you’re on your feet you’ll answer the first 
call. A man can’t go on forever working the way 
you have for the last twenty years. Now, Rob, 
you keep your father in bed till I come this after- 
noon. We'll plan a trip to Bermuda for him.” 

Doctor Macfarlane did go away, but not to 
Bermuda. Rob was alone with him when the 
end came, quietly and unexpectedly. 

That night, with the craving to be near the things 
that had been nearest his father, Rob went alone 
into the little office where many a patient had re- 
ceived invaluable help of which the medical advice 
was only a small part. He stood reverently in 
the little room, looking at the shabby revolving 
chair and the old-fashioned desk and all the famil- 
iar books and instruments, and then he saw the 
golf bag hanging in the corner. He laid his cheek 
against the rough canvas, and tears that had not 
come before rushed to his eyes. 

“O dad,” he cried, “you never had time to play 
golf! But you played a bigger game! And what 
ascore you made! What a score you made!” 


THE HUMORS OF GREAT MEN. 


HE London correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript, speaking of a lecture delivered 
by the publisher, Mr. John Murray, said: 

Mr. Murray drew an amusing picture of Glad- 
stone in bed. ‘The last time I was at his house,” 
he said, “I had breakfast early and alone, as I 
was going to Scotland. When I had finished, 
I was told that Mr. Gladstone did not know that I 
was leaving so early, and that he wanted to have 
another talk with me. I went to his bedroom—a 
very large room with a double bed in it. 

“Gladstone was dressed in a nightgown, with a 
brown Shetland shawl round him. He was lying 
flat on his face, his head at the foot of the bed and 
his feet on the pillows. In one hand he held a 
cup of coffee and there was a book in the other. 
I shall never forget that interview and the comi- 
cality of the great lion head popping up as I went 
toward him.” 

The lecturer next alluded to Dean Stanley, whose 
writing was so bad that he could not read a letter 
he himself had written, and whose contraction of 
“Jerusalem” into “Jerus” resulted in the com- 
positor’s setting it up as “Jones.” 

Two friends once dined with the dean, and there 
was cold duck on the table.. The dean carved; 
but he was so engrossed with the conversation 
that he first let the duck slip upon the table and 
then upon the floor. One of the guests, knowing 
that the duck was the only thing they had for 
luncheon, shouted, “I see a cat in the room!” 

“Ah,” said the dean, “you need not be afraid 
of the duck! I have my foot on it.” 
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DODGING THE GALLOWAYS. 


IFE at the stockyards, writes a Companion 
r. contributor, is one continuous round of excit- 
ing adventure. Monotony is the last thing 
to fear. Once I remember seeing three Galloway 
cows brought up to the weighing scales. The 
Galloway cow was originally imported to America 
from Scotland, and it is one of the wildest and least 
tractable breeds of cattle. 

After much trouble two of the cows were driven 
on the scales. Their silky black coats steamed in 
the frosty air, and their little blue eyes glared 
angrily at us through the gate. The tiny bell tin- 
kled, indicating that the two were weighed, and 
we scale boys made ready to catch them in one of 
the side pens that surround the scale lot. Those 
lots are about fifty feet square, with a roof that ex- 
tends over one-third of them, and that is supported 
by a pole in the centre. The lot is inclosed by the 
regulation stockyards fence, five boards, two by 
six, nailed horizontally to posts, with enough space 
left between every two boards to afford a foothold 
and handhold. A good many wild cattle find their 
way into the yards, and the boys have to make 
continual use of the fences in order to get out of 
reach of the “bad” ones. — 

Our two Galloways proved to be especially wild, 
and we had an exciting time putting them into the 
pen. Our cries attracted the attention of a number 
of salesmen and buyers, and soon we had a con- 
siderable crowd of men, on horseback and afoot, 
watching the fun from the safe side of the fence. 
At last, however, the cows rushed into their pen, 
and one of the boys jumped down and closed the 
gate, although he neglected to hook it. There 
was another tinkle, and the third cow came dash- 
ing off the scales, looking madly about for her ene- 
mies. Again, all the boys except myself*‘camped” 
on the fence. I do not know why I did not, but I 
stepped behind the pole in the centre of the lot 
and waited. 

“Wild Nellie” saw me and charged directly at 
me, but I dodged to the other side of the pole, and 
she went by. She immediately turned and, instead 
of rushing at me again, walked deliberately to the 
pole and put her raging head first on one side and 
then the other as I dodged back and forth. That 
afforded much more amusement to the crowd 
than to me. After some moments of suspense 
I was startled by a yell from the watchers. A 





quick glance showed me that the other cows had 
“milled” round in their pen until they had pushed 
the unhooked gate open. Then they had entered 
the scale lot where I was facing their determined 
sister. My position was not an enviable one. 
Without waiting, I ran almost directly at the two 
cows, intending to turn suddenly to one side and 
make for the fence. But I ran too fast, and could 
not turn aside quick enough to avoid them. The 
leading cow just grazed my right hip, and I spun 
round like a top. 

I fell to the ground, and the cow leaped over me 
and turned quickly about. The second one stopped 
beside me, pawing and shaking her head omi- 
nously. The cow from behind the pole came 
and stood at my feet and pawed likewise. I was 
so terrified that I heard myself yelling far more 
loudly than I heard the shouts of the crowd. The 
noise probably started the cows—or perhaps they 
took pity on a mere man so completely at their 
mercy. At any rate, they let me rise from the 
ground. I ran for dear life, and leaped the five 
and one-half feet to the top of the fence without 
touching the middle boards. I had never been 
able to do that feat before nor have I ever been 
able to do it since. The three cows banged their 
heads on the railing below me, and the thump 
sounded sweet to my ears, for I was beyond their 
reach. 
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THE SHORTEST RAILWAY. 


N alittle island in the middle of the Athabasca 
River in northern Canada is the shortest 
railway in the world. Although it is onlya 

quarter of a mile long and connects with no other 
railway whatever, it makes money. 

Up to fifty years ago all the goods for the vast 
northland came by way of the town of Prince 
Albert and a long chain of lakes and rivers to 
the various trading posts that lie in that district. 
The route was a hard one, with one very long land 
portage, over which all the goods had to be carried 
on men’s backs. 

Then a daring riverman, Louis Fassoneure by 
name, ran a loaded scow through the Grand Rapids 
of the Athabasca, and proved the possibility of a 





new and shorter route by way of Edmonton, Atha- 
basca Landing and the Athabasca River. For his 
feat the men of the north dubbed him Captain 
Shott, and by this name he was known throughout 
three thousand miles of wilderness until the day 
of his death. 

But although he had dared to run his scow 
through the rapids where the river falls sixty feet 
in a quarter of a mile, more prudent traders chose 
to unload, to run the scows through light, and to 
portage their goods round the quarter mile of bad 
water. Fortunately, there is an island in the middle 
of the river that extends the whole length of the 
rapids. The scows can unload in the quiet water 
at the head of the island, run down the rapids to 


the quiet water at the foot of the island, and reload | P 


there. 

To carry the goods across the island the Hudson’s 
Bay Company built a railway of wooden rails on 
wooden ties; the rails were overlaid with strap 
iron. Two battered flat cars make up the rolling 
stock. One man performs all the duties, from that 
of general manager to section hand. Two dollars 
and a half a ton is his charge for moving freight 
across, and the shipper has to do all his own han- 
dling. 

When the light scow has run the channel the 
boatmen hold it against the current, while a man 
on shore throws into the stream a heavy piece of 
wood to which a light rope is attached. The boat- 
men pick up this float as it passes them, and haul 
in the rope, to which a heavier cable is attached. 
By means of that cable the scow is drawn to the 
shore, where it meets the load that has been 
shipped across the island on the railway. 
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UNCLE HIRAM’S HOUSEWARMING. 


**c~O your Uncle Hiram Peabody was here 
while your husband was traveling, and his 
wife was nursing her grandchildren,” said 

Mrs. Green, settling herself for a chat. ‘‘l expect 

he enjoyed his visit?” 

“Most of the time,” answered Mrs. Biddle. “He 
was as pleased as a boy to get here, and for a 
while he talked as if he’d like to live in town, 
where there were so many clever inventions to 
look at. He’s quite an inventor himself, you know, 
and has all sorts of automatic arrangements in his 
house and barn. Even here he rigged a track 
down cellar to run the coal and ashes back and 
forth, and fixed the clotheslines a new way the 
first week, and was kind of vexed because I didn’t 
care for a trapdoor in the kitchen and a dumb 
waiter to the cellar. 

‘Then he went into a brown study over some- 
thing, and took to staying down cellar most of the 
time. One day I missed an old alarm clock from 
Henry’s den, the meat grinder, a spring from the 
laundry door, the can opener and the hinges from 
the salt box. Just then Uncle Hiram ran up the 
cellar stairs, all mussed and sooty, but smiling, 
and insisted that I must go right down and see 
his invention for opening the furnace drafts in the 
morning. It was clever, too, with wires and pul- 
leys overhead, and a piece of broom handle fitted 
on the clock winder, so that when the alarm went 
off it dropped a weight—my meat grinder, mind 
you!—and somehow opened the drafts, so that the 
house would be warm when we got up. Uncle 
was tickled to death with it, and of course I ad- 
mired it; but I warned him not to set his alarm 
too early, for our furnace has a tremendous draft, 

“It worked first-rate for a few days, but the old 
clock got to acting up; sometimes it wouldn’t go 
off, and then again a little jar would start the alarm 
while uncle was setting it, so he had to come 
upstairs on tiptoe. The night before Henry came 
there was a cold snap and a high wind, and we 
went to bed early, for he was to arrive about six 
in the morning. About two I woke up with a 





start. It was so hot I could hardly breathe, and 
there was a strong scorched smell. Then I heard 
a racket like pots and pans falling downstairs. 

or fire, or both?’ says I to myself, 
all bewildered; and I made for the upstairs tele- 
phone and called upthe emergency number before 
I was awake enough to know whether I wanted 
the police or the fire department. It seems they 
understood I wanted both. Uncle Hiram’s room 
was empty, and I began to think that maybe I’d 
been hasty about telephoning. I got Henry’s old 
revolver and went down cautiously. The kitchen 
gas was burning, and the cellar door was open, 
and the cooking things that hang in the cellarway 
were strewn all the way down the stairs. Some 
one was down cellar, banging round and saying 
things, and I thought uncle might be struggling 
with a burglar. So I called, ‘Surrender or I'll 
shoot!’ But Uncle Hiram called back: 

*«Don’t shoot, Maria, it’s onlyme! Get mea pail 
of water, quick!’ 

**You see, his alarm had gone off too soon; and 
as uncle had the warmest room in the house, he 
had waked up and rushed down to see about it. 
Before I could get the water, two policemen and 
the fire engines came, and a good big crowd, too. 
The house wasn’t on fire, but so near it there was 
no fun in it; and the firemen said things that hurt 
uncle’s feelings, and so did Henry when he came. 

‘Poor Uncle Hiram wasn’t the same after that. 
He hardly noticed the machinery blue prints Henry 
brought home, which showed he was low in his 
mind, and he didn’t even read the scientific jour- 
nals. He lost his appetite and began to criticize 
the food. About bluebird time, when he heard 
that Aunt Julia was ready to come home, her 
grandchildren being through with the measles, he 
insisted on going back to get things ready for her. 
I was worried for fear he was going to be sick; 
but Aunt Julia writes that he’s inventing a new 
plough and a scarecrow with a phonograph ar- 
rangement; so I guess he’s all right again.” 
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THE DOG THAT VOLUNTEERED. 


N anecdote of a French war dog, Fanfare, 
A which The Companion related some time 
ago, has moved an old reader to call our 
attention to a soldier’s letter, recently published 
in a French journal, in which is told the brief but 
gallant history of another army dog. 

“Schep” was a half-grown shepherd dog, who 
turned up one stormy day starved and shivering 
among a group of good-natured poilus, who tossed 
him a bone and a kind word. At once he adopted 
them, and enlisted for the war. A trained dog, 
Zou-Zou, who belonged at the hospital station close 
by, received the recruit with some sniffings of dis- 
trust, but finding him amenable and intelligent, 
soon accepted him as a pupil and comrade. Schep 
observed and imitated; by the time he was full- 
grown he led his teach , and wken Zou-Zou 
was killed on the field of honor, Schép took his 

lace, 

He rendered valuable service for several months, 
and saved many lives. Then, while searching a 

ppice for w ded men after a hot engagement, 
he came upon an officer, delirious from pain, fever 
and thirst. As the shaggy dog came toward the 
sufferer, lightly leaping over fallen trees and 
boulders, the officer mistook him for the leader of 
a pack of wolves. He drew his pistol and fired; 
but the effort was too much for his strength, and 
he fell back fainting. 

Schep was hit, but he did not forget his duty. 
Bleeding and whining, he carried the officer’s cap 
to the nearest group of ambulance men, and before 
they had finished binding up his wounds struggled 
from their hands and limped eagerly ahead toward 
the little wood. There they found the officer, 
laced him on a stretcher and started for the hos- 
pital. But Schep did not follow them; he lay on 
the ground looking after them and faintly wagging 
his tail. They went back, and laid the dying dog 
across the feet of their human burden. Before 
the brief journey ended, the light had left his eyes 
and his friendly tail was still. 

He was given honorable burial that night in a 
wide grave beside many of the soldier dead, his 
comrades. 
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A NEW PALINDROME. 


A TOURIST, traveling with a party of friends, 
was seized with a sudéen illness, and was 
compelled to remain for some hours in a 

hotel. He insisted that the others must go out 

and enjoy the day, and said that he would spend 

a few hours composing a palindrome—a sentence 

the letters of which are in the same order whether 

read forward or backward. 
“All right,” said one of the party, “but you’ll 
never beat the sign I saw in a country store when 

I was a boy, and red root was in some demand: 


“Red Root Put Up To Order.” 


When the party returned, the sick man’s, face 
wore a triumphant smile as he handed the fol- 
lowing lines to his friend: 

To prove him to a doubting maid, 
Ned a bold, dangerous task essayed; 
And when he came in triumph home, 
She answered with a palindrome, 
Ere half his fervent plea was done: 
Now, Ned, I am a maiden won. 
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TOMMY’S REASON. 


HE story entitled, “Not the Answer He 
Expected,” that was printed in a recent issue 
of The Companion, réminds a subscriber of 
the reply of a small boy to the new minister who 
was making his first call on the family. The boy 
shook hands very politely. 
The minister said, ‘And now, my little man, 
what are you going to be when you grow up?” 
To the surprise of the assembled family the child 
said, “I am going to be a pweacher.” 
“That's fine! I am glad to hear you say that,” 
said the minister, taking the boy on his knee. 
Encouraged by this friendliness, the boy con- 
tinued: “‘Yeth, thir, ’m going to be a pweacher. 
I would wather be a lawyer, but I haven’t got 
sense enough, and I’ll have to be a pweacher!” 
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THOUGHTLESS. 


e¢ OUR Honor,” said the arrested chauffeur, 
“T tried to warn the man, but the horn 
wouldn’t work.” 

“Then why didn’t you slacken speed rather than 
run over him?” 

A light seemed to dawn on the prisoner, says 
Case a Comment. ‘‘That’s one on me,” he an- 
swered. 


“T never thought of that.” 


































DICKY CHICK 
TRIES TO SWIM. 


"BY ELMER C. MILLS. 


OTHER HEN looked 
M down at her youngest 
chick witha frown. ‘‘If 
you don’t stop sulking, you shall 
not go with us to the wheatfield 
this afternoon, ’’ she said firmly. 
The sulky chicken wiggled his 
little yellow feet in the warm, 
brown sand, and ruffled up his 
feathers, which was his way of 
pouting. 

‘*What’s the matter with you 
now ?’’ asked one of his sisters. 
‘**You always make things so 
unpleasant with your grumbling 
and pouting! Here’sa fat worm, 
if you’re hungry,’’ and she 
tossed him a big, juicy worm. 

But the sulky chicken was not 
hungry. He let the worm twist 
itself along, until it almost got 
away into a hole in the earth; 
but just then old Daddy Rooster, 
with a loud crow, jumped from 
the barnyard fence and gulped 
the worm down himself. 

‘*What’s the matter down 
here?’’? he demanded in a loud 
voice, which made the little 
chickens shake, for Daddy Rooster, with his 
shining red comb and great, curling tail feath- 
ers, seemed very grand to them. 

“Oh, Dicky Chick is sulky!’’ said Mother 
Hen. ‘‘He wants to go with the duck family 
on their picnic to-day to the old red bridge.’’ 

‘*He does, does he?’’?’ Daddy Rooster said 
after a moment’s pause. ‘‘Well, we’ll let him 
go this time.’’ 

‘‘What?’’ cried Mother Hen. 
to the wheatfields. ’’ 

Daddy Rooster chuckled to himself. ‘‘Well,’’ 
he said at last, ‘‘ever since Dicky Chick was 
a little bit of a fellow he has always wanted 
to go round with Neighbor Duck’s family; so 
this time we’ll let him go. Run along, chick. 
You’ll catch them before they get very far; 
they are slow walkers. ’’ 

The little chicken, no longer sulky, was so 
excited that he forgot to thank Daddy Rooster 
and to say good-by to the others, but ran off 
with a gay chirping. 

The little ducks made a great quacking when 
they saw him coming. Mother Duck seemed 
astonished to see him; but he told her that 
Daddy Rooster had said he could go, and so she 
let them all run on ahead, while she waddled 
slowly along in the rear. 

Under the old red bridge ran a deep, slow- 
moving stream of cool water. 


‘*We are going 


It was a beautiful day, and the young ducks | 


felt happy. As soon as they reached the brook, 
they made a great clatter, and waded in and 
began to swim downstream, where the water 
was deep. 

Little Dicky Chick did not hesitate. He 
was among the first that waded in. The oozy, 
moist mud felt pleasant to his feet at first; but 
as he went farther in, and the water wet his 
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FANNY FUSS-AND-FEATHERS. 


BY DENIS A. McCARTHY. 


Now, Fanny Fuss-and-Feathers is the prettiest of girls; 
She's washed and starched and ironed from her gaiters to her curls. 
Her satins are the glossiest, her silks are of the sheerest; 
And everything that’s on her is the latest and the dearest. 
But Fanny, if you knew her mind, would very much prefer 
To dress like Sadie Smith and, oh, to go and play with her! 


ORAWINGS BY RUTH M. HALLOCK 


For Sadie Smith in gingham goes; she wears an old straw hat; 

Her shoes are somewhat rusty, and their heels are rather flat; 

She wrestles with her brothers and she frolics with the pup, 

And when a body plays like that how can she keep “fixed up” ? 
But Fanny Fuss-and-Feathers, when she passes Sadie’s yard, 
There’s something rises in her throat that makes her swallow hard. 


Now, Fanny Fuss-and-Feathers has a great big touring car, 

And every day she’s taken out to travel fast and far; 

She sees a lot that Sadie Smith, perhaps, will never see, 

And goes to lovely places where poor Sadie'll never be. 
And yet, with all her riches and the things that go therewith, 
This funny little Fanny wishes she were Sadie Smith! 


tail, and he finally felt himself being carried 
along by the flow of the water, he began to be 
a little frightened. 

But he was a plucky little fellow. He saw 
the little ducks round him diving and having 
a fine time. One of them in sport dived so 
close to him that the water covered him up 
entirely. He felt his breath going, and the 
next he knew a flat bill snapped his little 
bunch of tail feathers, and lifted him out of 
the water. The next minute he was on Mrs. 
Duck’s smooth, broad white back. He dug 
his little toes into her feathers, and hung on 
with all his might. 

Mrs. Duck scolded her family soundly, for 
the little ducks were making all sorts of fun 
of their little playmate; then she steered for 
the edge of the brook. 

‘*Right beyond that fence,’’ she said as she 
reached the bank and the little chick slid down, 
‘*ig the wheatfield, where your family are. 
Good-by !’” 

Little Dicky Chick, very much ashamed, 
thanked her, and made his way quickly to the 
wheatfield. As he crawled through a hole in 
the stone wall, the whole chicken family 
seemed to be looking for him, for they were 
all standing near him with their heads in the 
air. 

Daddy Rooster made believe that he was 
much astonished. ‘‘ Back so soon, Dicky 
Chick ?”? 

‘*How’s swimming?’’ asked one of Dicky’s 
brothers teasingly. 

But Dieky Chick only ran to his mother, 
and wiggled his wet little body into her warm 
feathers, with just his feet peeping out. He 
had learned that he was a walking chicken, 
and not a swimming duck, and he never forgot 


Soft little leg feathers, and then his body and | the lesson of that spring morning. 





THE LIFE OF QUILTS. 


BY ISABEL McKINNEY. 


I like to see our patchwork quilts 
All blowing in the sun. 

They look so glad and laughing 
To be out and having fun, 


Instead of being put away, 
Or lying on the bed 

And keeping still, to cover up 
Some stupid sleepyhead. 
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BOBBIE’S ADVENTURE. 


BY S. O. VERNON. 


ITTLE Bobbie sat on the steps alone. He 
L looked lonesome and felt more lonesome 
than he looked. All the other children, 
nearly a dozen of them, were playing games 
on the sidewalk near by. Bobbie knew that 
they were older than he, but still he did not 
think it fair for them always to play games in 
which he could not join. 

““T’ll play a game of my own,’’ he said to 
himself, as he toddled bravely down the steps 
to the sidewalk. 

Bobbie’s mother had told his sister Polly to 
keep watch of him, but Polly was busy with 
her game and did not see him leave the steps. 
Down the street he made his way until he 
came to the place where an iron fence bordered 
the sidewalk. Through the latticework of 
which the fence was made, Bobbie could see 
a sloping lawn and a little lake where some 
‘Swans were swimming. 

‘“*That’s the place for my game,’’ thought 
Bobbie, ‘‘if I can crawl through the fence.’’ 
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It looked easy enough to get 
through the fence, but when 
Bobbie had pushed his head care- 
fully through the largest hole in 
the iron latticework he found 
that he could get no farther. He 
tried his best to wriggle his fat 
shoulders through, but he could 
not do it. 

Then, all red and warm with 
his pushing, he tried to pull 
his head out, but it would not 
come out. He was caught in a 
trap! For a moment he tried 
with all his might; then he grew 
frightened and began to scream 
as loud as he could. 

Up the street, Polly and the 
other children heard him and 
came running to the spot. So 
did other persons, from all sides. 
Some of them pulled at Bobbie 
and some pulled at the fence, but 
the harder they pulled the louder 
Bobbie cried, and his head would 
not come out. 

A passing trolley car stopped 
and most of the passengers got 
off and rushed to the sidewalk. 
A policeman came hurrying from 
@ near-by corner. Everyone 
began to tell everyone else what 
to do, but no one who got near 
enough to get his hands on 
Bobbie could pull him from the trap that held 
him. Bobbie’s screams became more terrifying. 

Suddenly Polly darted up the street toward 
home. Ina few moments she was flying back 
again with a bowl in her hand. 

**T can do it!’’ she cried. ‘‘Let me try!’’ 

Everyone was willing enough to let her try, 
for all the others had tried and failed. With 
quick movements, Polly rubbed something from 
the bowl all over Bobbie’s neck and the back 
of his head, and also on the latticework that 
held him. With a few words she stopped his 
sobs and struggles. Then, having taken away 
his fear, she gently worked away until Bobbie’s 
head slipped through and he himself was free 
again, tearful but happy. 

‘*Well done!’’ said the policeman. ‘‘What 
kind of magic have you in that bowl?’’ 

“Tt is grease,’’ said Polly, holding up the 
bowl. ‘‘I saw mother use it once to get off a 
tight ring, and I thought that if it was good for 
fingers it would be good for Bobbie’s head. ’’ 

**So it was,’’ said the policeman, ‘‘but your 
cool head was even better than the grease.’’ 

When Polly led Bobbie home and told her 
story, her mother said, ‘‘You did wrong not 
to watch Bobbie, as I told you, but I am proud 
that you acted so quickly.’’ 
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TWILIGHT. 
BY ALICE V. CARRICK. 


I think the dearest time of day 
Comes when we've had our tea, 

Because we sit beside the fire 
As quiet as can be; 

And I just smile at mother then, 
And mother smiles at me. 
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ABOVE: A BIBLE BOAT USED FOR 
DISTRIBUTING BIBLES IN SOUTHERN SIAM. 


chiefs were found on the streets in St. 

Louis, asking, ‘‘Where is the white 
man’s Book of Heaven?’’ They had come 
from the far slopes of the Pacific, had climbed 
the mighty ranges of the Rockies, had crossed 
the dreary, unpeopled prairies, and finally had 
reached the western outpost of the white man 
on their Quest of the Holy Grail. 

The military commander befriended them 
and showed them many courtesies. But they 
did not find what they sought—‘‘the Book of 
Heaven’’ in a language that they could read. 
Two of them fell ill and died. One of the 
others gave expression to the double sorrow 
over the death of his companions and the failure 
to find what they sought, in words that burned 
themselves into the memory of those who 
heard. The chief spoke at a feast given by 
General Clark. 

‘*T came to you from the trail of many moons 
—from the setting sun. I came with an eye 
partly open, for my people who sit in darkness. 
How can I go back blind to my blind people? 


F asics wert years ago four Indian 


BELOW: THE KIND OF ROAD THAT 
COLPORTEURS SOMETIMES HAVE TO TRAVEL 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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IN THE MIDDLE: THE CREW ON A BIBLE 
SHIP IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 


I made my way to you with strong arms, 
through many enemies and strange lands, that 
I might carry back much tothem. Two fathers 
came with us. They were braves of many 
snows and wars. We leave them asleep here 
by your great waters and tepees. My people 
sent me to get the white man’s Book of Heaven. 
I am going back by the long trail to my people 
in the dark land. You make my feet heavy 
with gifts, and my moccasins will grow old 
carrying them. And yet the Book is not among 
them. When I tell my blind people, after one 
more snow, in the big council, that I did not 
bring the Book, no word will be spoken by 
our old men or by our young braves. One by 
one they will rise up and go out in silence. 
My people will die in darkness, and they will 
go on a long path to their hunting ground, I 
have no more words. ’’ 

His words touched the hearts of the white 
men. First Jason Lee, then Marcus Whitman 
and others, responded to the new call, and in 
turn courageously made the perilous journey 
back across the vast plains and over the mighty 


BELOW: SELLING BIBLES BESIDE A 
SACRIFICIAL STONE IN KOREA, 
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IN SIAM AND LAOS A COLPORTEUR’S MEANS OF TRAVEL IS MORE OFTEN 


PICTURESQUE THAN COMFORTABLE. 


mountains with the white man’s Book of 
Heaven on their tongues and in their lives. 
Later, with the aid of the American Bible 
Society, the Bible was put into the Nez Percé 
language. Thus to the Nez Percé tribe came 
the gospel, and messengers went out to other 
tribes, and further scattered the blessing. Sad 
and bad as some of the records of our treatment 
of the red men are, in this historic fact Amer- 
ica may take pride: through the American 


Bible Society it has given the Book of Heaven | 


in their own languages to the Delaware, Mo- 
hawk, Seneca, Ojibwa, Nez Pereé, Cherokee, 
Dakota, Sioux, Muscogee, Creek, Arapahoe, 
Winnebago and Navaho Indians. And in most 
cases the translators of those Indian tongues 
have actually had to invent the written lan- 
guage. 

A score of years after the four chiefs visited 
St. Louis, another romantic journey occurred. 
This time a sailing vessel carried a young man 
and his wife out over the great waters of the 
Pacific, and put them ashore on a lonely island, 
with the materials to erect a little house. The 
ship sailed on its way, leaving Hiram Bingham 
and his wife with a people whose savage, can- 
nibal life had given them only a meagre 
spoken language, utterly unknown to the two 
pioneers. 

The prospect: was not promising; but with 
the methods of childhood and the patience of 





and unexpected thing happened. A few days 
later a boat was discerned in the offing. Soon 
it touched the shore. In it were a dozen sail- 
ors who had floated a thousand miles across 
the great waters in their open boat to that little 
island—the first land that they had seen since 
being shipwrecked. And the marvel of it—one 
of the sailors was a printer! He consented to 
stay, and through him the Gospel was put into 
printed form in the language of the Gilbert 
Islanders ! 

It was thirty-five years before Hiram Bing- 
ham completed the translation of the whole 
Bible. He gave over fifty years of glad service 
to his islanders, and revised his translation of 
the Bible nine times. It was the American 
Bible Society that made it possible for him 
thus to serve the Gilbert Islanders. 

That is only one of many translations that 
the society has financed and published for the 
inhabitants of the islands of the Seven Seas. 
In the Philippines alone since 1898 it has given 
the Bible to the natives in nine languages and 
dialects. 

When the American Bible Society was or- 
ganized, the Scriptures had been translated and 
printed in only ninety-five languages and dia- 
lects. Now, at its centenary, seven hundred 
languages and dialects have the printed Scrip- 
tures, in whole or in part, through this and 
other Bible societies. 

see the importance of 








THE BOOK DEPOT AND STAFF OF THE AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY IN PEKING. 


a great purpose, Bingham and his wife learned 
the speech of the people and won their confi- 
dence. With untold labor, the two worked 
out an alphabet, a vocabulary and a gram- 
mar. After they had thus created a written 
language, they set to work to translate the 
Bible into it. It takes imagination as well as 
knowledge to conceive what an achievement it 
is to put the eternal things of God into the 
tongue of savages whose limited vocabulary is 
sufficient, perhaps, for their simple customs, 
but scant indeed for expressing the things of 
the spirit. 

After six years had crept slowly by, the 
Binghams had completed the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. Then a passing ship took a native mes- 
senger, with the precious translation, to the 
nearest Christian printing press. Eighteen 
months later the messenger returned, but alas, 
without the printed Gospel! 

The ship, however, had brought a printing 
press from generous friends. The boxes were 
landed. On opening them the two missionaries 
found the types and rollers and cases, but no 
press. Then Hiram Bingham almost lost his 
courage. Rowing out to the ship, he asked 
the captain to search again. Together they 
searched, and could not find. Darkness drove 
the heartsick missionary ashore, but before he 
went he obtained the captain’s promise to ran- 
sack the ship on the morrow, and to hoist the 
Stars and Stripes if he found the press. The 
next day dragged slowly for those who watched 
on shore. Suddenly the Stars and Stripes 
floated to the breeze. Then joy returned. 

But no one knew how to use the press! 
What a predicament for the eager missionary 
and the expectant people! Then a wonderful 





circulating the Scrip- 
tures must realize the 
almost incalculable 
service that the Bible 
translators have ren- 
dered to those langua- 
ges by establishing | 
literary forms and en- 
riching the vocabulary. | 


ona tour of exploration. 
His outfit consisted 
chiefly of two cartloads 
of the Scriptures. With 
afew intrepid associates 
he entered regions un- 
known to white faces, 
where suspicious in- 
habitants threatened, 
where tropical diseases 
lurked, and where wild 
beasts prowled. 

The tales of this romantic journey, ‘‘In the 
Tiger Jungle,’’ as tokd by the great mis- 
sionary, Jacob Chamberlain, are known in 
many lands in both hemispheres. How the 
hungry mob was quelled by a story taken from 


the Scriptures; how the little company was | 
marvelously saved from the jaws and claws of | 


hungry tigers; how the dangerous people 
came eagerly searching for *‘The Man with 
the Wonderful Books,’’ is a romance cou 
of the name. 

That journey, with its experiences and | 
achievements, is typical of many journeys 


Even those who do not | 
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In India, fifty years | 
ago, an American went | 





made possible by the American Bible Society, | 
which has financed them in order to circulate | 


the Scriptures. During its one hundred years 
of existence the society has been doing a world 


service; its history reveals how the Bible has | 
been a pioneer, a path maker, a door opener, | 
for the living missionary, for civilization, and | 


even for commerce. Many a tale could be told 
of the awakening and transformation that the 
‘naked Bible’? has wrought in unexplored 
countries. Christian missions in South Amer- 
ica, for example, gladly own that the Bibles 
sent out by the society blazed the trail for them. 

Accounts of the experiences of the colpor- 
teurs— the Bible distributors — read like ro- 
mances.. In the United States as well as in 
foreign lands, in heat and in cold, in loneliness 
and in weariness, amid taunts and scoffing and 
persecution, they have steadfastly carried on 
their work. Chiefly by their aid the American 
Bible Society has sent out over seventy million 
copies of the Scriptures in the United States 


|and forty-five million in foreign lands—a stu- 


pendous accomplishment, and one of untold 


| value to the world. And that great work could 

















Let your 


KODAK 


tell the story of days afield. There’s interest 
in every moment of the picture making and 
then the added pleasure of the pictures 


themselves. 
Kodak catalog free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuestTer, N. Y. 

















Motorbike Model 
One of the Ninety Four 


Your Choice of Ninety-Four (94) Styles, S::<7.0%, Sc 


jicy- 
cles, shown in full color in our big new 1916 Catalo; logis just off the ress. There aree ei seem ~1 (83) 





others, also, at ot prions ranging from $79.75, $1. $15.75, up. There is Bicycle 

for every rider, at prices le possible only by our FACTORY-DI IRECT-TO-RIDER sales plan. 

SEND iD NO MONE but write TODAY for the new 1916 Catalogue of “ Ranger" Bicycles, 

Tires and Sundries at shee 0 low they r~ astonish you. Also, full 

particulars of our great new offer to deliver to you all Pa a prepa your choice of any of the 94 

Matect. of * Re PE Bicycles you may select, for UNE MUNTH’S FREE TRIAL, This won- 
erful offer 


TIRES LAMPS, Built-Up-Wheels Lighting Onis, ti the ‘newest “ideas 


Bicycle equipment -_ Parts and Combination Offers for refitting 
your old Bicycle—all sh B.- “ nbesteted a at aac “USUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is 
the largest ever issued by any Bicycle concern. if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or 
Repair Parts, Tires, ., er your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you 


should pay when you do 
RIDER AG ENTS. WANTE od canibit the nee RANGER." You can select the 
particular style suited to your own needs. Boysand young men in all parts of the country are riding 


“Rangers” and taking orders from their friends. Our great output, perfected methods and machinery 
enable us to sell * a Bicycles at prices — all ee eae ¥ caine the big 
WRITE Do not delay. A postal request at a cost of one cent will bring you the 
WRITE 6 OT NOT T BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1916 offers and prices. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. R-50, - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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for catalog, learn all Pm yo —_— 4000 “Old, 
Town Canoes’’ $30 up. Agents everywhere. 
OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
1545 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. @ 
























THE COLPORTEUR MUST BE PREPARED FOR ALL KINDS OF WEATHER AND ALL KINDS 
OF PEOPLE. THIS ONE IS PERSUADING A KOREAN PEASANT TO BUY A BIBLE. 











a beginning, of course. Let us 
give a glimpse of another journey 
that throws light on the origin 
of the society. 

Blunt, headstrong President 
Andrew Jackson made a contri- 
bution to the founding of the 
American Bible Society. A mili- 
tary expedition was starting for 
New Orleans from Tennessee 
with General Jackson in com- 
mand. At that juncture a modest 
but zealous Bible worker arrived 
from the North. He was Samuel 
J. Mills, ‘‘the father of American 
foreign missions,’’ who was also 
to become one of the principal 
founders of the American Bible 
Society. He was on a journey 
from the Atlantic coast to the 
new unknown Southwest, dis- 
tributing Bibles and investigat- 
ing conditions. Both of those 
men were patriots; each sought 
to save and serve his country. 
The two met. The warm-hearted 
general invited the Bible enthu- 
siast to travel with him. 

What impression the fearless, 
high - minded soldier made on 
the young Christian pioneer is 
not known; but the fact that, 
even after the highest honors of 
the land had come to him, ‘‘Old 
Hickory”’ continued to show his 
interest in Bible distribution, as 





A BIBLE STAND OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
AT CONEY ISLAND, THE GREAT AMUSEMENT 
BEACH NEAR NEW YORK. 


not have been done without the aid of the 
Bible lovers who have financed it. Including 
money received from sales of the Bible, and 
that received as gifts, the American Bible 
Society during its one hundred years has re- 
ceived and spent about thirty-nine million 
dollars. This great and beneficent work had 


BELOW: MR. GOBEL, IN JAPAN, WITH THE JINRIKISHA HE INVENTED TO AID HIM IN 
HIS WORK OF DISTRIBUTING BIBLES. 


a Bible Society officer, suggests 
the influence of the young mis- 
sionary on the soldier. 

That, however, was a small 
part of the result of that journey. 
To the watchful, thoughtful 
Mills, the journey revealed the great need of 
some established means of supplying Bibles. 
For he found a dearth of the Scriptures both in 
settled communities and on the frontiers; and 
in French Louisiana he saw the need of 
Bibles in other than the English language. 
He was filled with ardent zeal to meet those 


| tled parts of our land; last year 









PRINTING THE BIBLE. THE FOLDING ROOM AT BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, WHERE 2,515,725 
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VOLUMES OF THE SCRIPTURES, IN FORTY-FIVE LANGUAGES, WERE PRINTED IN 1915. 





needs, and on his return to the 
North his impassioned appeals 
for the organization of a national 
society contributed largely to the 
formation of the American Bible 
Society in 1816. 

This and other journeys 
showed Mills the three great 
lines of service possible for the 
Bible Society in the United 
States—lines that it ever since 
has followed: first, the supplying 
of settled communities with the 
Bible; second, the sending of the 
Bible to pioneers on the frontiers; - 
and third, the translation of the 
Scriptures into their own lan- 
guages for the many foreigners 
who come to our shores. 

Four nation-wide campaigns 
have been made to supply those 
without Bibles in the more set- 





the society supplied the Scrip- 
tures in ninety-one languages to 
people in the United States. 

It has often met special needs, 
as during the Civil War, when 
it circulated over three million 
volumes among the soldiers. By 
the courtesy of the commanding 
officers of both armies,—a cour- 
tesy at that time unique in the 
annals of war,—the society trans- 
ported hundreds of thousands of 
copies of the Scriptures through 
the lines to the soldiers of the 
South. It has met another spe- 
cial need since the Civil War by 
maintaining an agency to supply 
the negroes with copies. 

In weighing the results of that 
journey of 1813, it is well to remember what 
untold benefits have accrued in the uplift of 
individuals and in the establishment of free 
institutions through the circulation of the 
Bible. The Bible is a breeder of true liberty. 
It teaches men how to break the fetters of 
habit. It encourages them to obtain justice 





BELOW: A TURKISH COLPORTEUR AT WORK IN BITHYNIA. HE CARRIES HIS BIBLES 
SLUNG OVER HIS SHOULDER. 








AN ITALIAN COLPORTEUR WITH HIS TRAVELING 
WAGON, WHICH HE ALSO USES AS 
A SORT OF SHOP. 


for themselves and to respect the rights of 
others. The Bible, circulated among the 
people, is ever slowly modifying and moulding 
national character. In this, its centennial, 
year, the American Bible Society may well re- 
joice that it has been the leader in a beneficent 
work for our country and for the world. 





Have You 





—ever used Asigg en juice in 
place of vinegar as hundreds of 
thousands of housewives and 


the most famous chefsdo today? 


—ever added it to the water 
in which you boil the more 
economical cuts of meat to 


better the flavor and make the 


meat more tender ? 


—ever baked two halves of 
lemon with a fish to make the 


fish more pleasing to the palate? 


—ever tasted a dish flavored 
with “the witching drop of fresh 
lemon juice” that didn’t taste 
better than dishes flavored 
with “extract” > 


Thousands of housewives use 
lemons as above. 


How Do You 
Use Lemons? 


We are going to compile a 
book called “The Most Useful 
Fruit” in which we will describe 
many household uses and print 
many recipes. Ejighty-six uses have 
been suggested already. If you 
know some good uses or some 
tested recipes and want to contrib- 
ute to this book, send us your sug- 
gestions. For your trouble we'll 
send you a copy of our beautiful 
orange-and-lemon recipe book, 


“Sunkist Salads and Desserts.” 


Lemons or lemon juice are used today, 
besides in a culinary way, as a cleaner for 
clothes, brass, glassware and silverware, 
and ‘in diluted combinations as a mouth 
wash, a shampoo, a lotion for the hands 
and face, a bath perquisite, etc., etc. 
There is no other fruit that serves in so 
many varied ways. Are you missing their 
fullest possibilities > 
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QUEER TRAVELING COMPANIONS. 


OME out at once, if you want to see some- 
thing interesting,” a suburban friend tele- 
phoned one late October morning. “Take 

the next car, if possible,” and she hung up the 
receiver with a tantalizing laugh. 

When I arrived, she met me at the gate. She 
led me mysteriously to the brook just behind the 
house and bade me point her field glass into the 
trees. 

“What do you make of it?”’ she asked. 

“Those larger birds are flickers,” I decided. 
| “But what are the others? Rusty-brown coat, 
| tortoise-shelled in black scallops, vest thickly 

polka-dotted in black, two long black scratches 
from either corner.of the eye—a bird about ten or 
| eleven inches long, with a hawk bill. I must see 
| my key.” 
| “Don’t bother,” she triumphed. “I’ve already 
found out. They’re sparrow hawks. They have 
been here all morning, the two birds together, as 
compunionable as so many blackbirds. But did 
you ever know that the two flocked together 
during the migrating season? I didn’t.” 

Neither did I; and afterwards, when we searched 
our bird books through, we found no mention of 
the fact. For here were the two birds, a dozen 
or more of each, flying about the trees and frater- 
nizing with the greatest freedom and delight. 

But why should they not flock together, since 
the sparrow hawk is fond of nesting in a high- 
holder’s abandoned dugout, and since the flicker is 
| big enough to hold his own against this smallest 
| member of the hawk family? 
| “The house sparrows are lying low to-day, 
| waiting for this horde of barbarians to pass,” 
| observed my friend. ‘‘I’ll wager they are literally 

shaking in their boots somewhere under the 
| eaves.” 

One foolhardy house sparrow did venture out in 
the afternoon, and paid dearly for his recklessness. 
The sparrow hawks were in a small field adjoining 
the grove, darting out from the trees and hovering 
almost motionless in the air, ready to pounce down 
upon whatever food offered, and returning to the 
trees to feed. The sparrow probably thought 
the mice and crickets and grasshoppers of the field 
would satisfy their hunger, and so ventured out to 
forage for himself. All at once we saw the fright- 
ened sparrow dash into the currant bushes, fol- 
lowed by a red-brown bolt of lightning. Without 
slackening speed, the sparrow hawk went through 
the bush and out at the other side, and flew up 
into a tree to enjoy the sparrow titbit that dangled 
from his beak 

During the day we watched the two strange 
traveling companions feeding and resting and frat- 
ernizing in the grove and field. While the sparrow 
hawks darted into the air and down to the ground 
for food, the flickers were feeding on the ant hills 
in the pasture or patrolling the trees for the insects 
and larvz to be found there. 

Finally, late in the afternoon, they foregathered 
in the trees and chattered and called to one an- 
other. After a bit they all rose in the air and 
made off, and we saw them no more. 
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TAKING CARE OF “FLIP.” 


F the New York Zodlogical Society charged 
I board for the animals and birds it feeds and 

houses up in Bronx Park, there would be an 
astonishing difference in the amounts the various 
creatures would have to pay. And the elephant’s 
board bill would not be the mt either! On 
this point the society’s Bulletin sa: 

There is no animal in the park that demands so 
much time for its grooming and feeding as the 
young Atlantic walrus. Inasmuch, however, as 
“Flip” appears to be in the pink of condition, we 
feel well repaid for our labor. From his weight 
of one hundred and forty-six pounds when he 
arrived here in September, 1910, he has increased 
to two hundred and twenty-five pounds, and from 
his daily consumption of nine’ pounds of clams 
wher he first came his allowance has grown to 
twenty-eight pounds a day. His tusks are rapidly 
developing and will soon be visible. 

Flip’s food consists entirely of clams and fish, 
and from the latter the bones must be removed. 
He gets three meals of clams a day for two days, 
then two meals of fish and one of clams a day for 
two successive days, when the elam diet again 
begins. Soft clams and codfish are the only kinds 
| of food that are acceptable. It takes some time 

to prepare twenty-eight pounds of clams, or the 
| varied diet of clams and fish described. Each 
| | clam is examined in order to eliminate a possibility 
of ptomaine poisoning, and the fish is gone over 
| carefully to remove all traces of bones. It takes 
| over two hours each day to prepare this animal’s 
food, and to that must be added the daily scrub- 
bing of the rocks surrounding his pool, and the 
regulation of the salt water in it. 











Last summer the animal was so troubled with 
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California’s Selected 
Practically Seedless 


Lemons 


blood-sucking flies that his skin became afflicted 
with sores, which for a time resisted all attempts 
to heal them. So it was decided to try the effect 
of salt water, in the hope that this would harden 
the epidermis somewhat, and render it less sensi- 
tive to the attacks of insects. A regular supply of 
Turks Islands evaporated sea salt was ordered, 
and by means of a salimeter the water in the tank 
was made of the same density as ocean Water. 
Within two months Flip had undergone a trans- 
formation. A thick coat of bristly, pale yellow 
hair now covers his previously almost naked skin. 
He now appears quite immune to the attacks of 
flies, and is really in the pink of condition. With 
the ocean baths and the preparation of his gener- 
ous meals, the care of the walrus is more costly 
than that required by our largest elephant. 





Sunkist are juicy, full-flavored, 
tart, clean, firm, beautiful lemons. 
Dealers everywhere sell them at 
the same prices asked for ordinary 
kinds. You can be sure of getting the 
best if you say “Sunkist,” and look 
for that name on the tissue wrapper. 

Save the wrappers from oranges 
and lemons for beautiful  silver- 
ware premiums, _ 

California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Co-operative— Non-profit 


Eastern Headquarters: Dept. B26 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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EXPERIMENTS 
TEACH THINGS OF VALUE. 


Where one has never made the experiment of 
leaving off coffee and drinking Postum, it is still 
easy to learn something about it by reading the 
experiences of others. 

Drinking Postum is a pleasant way out of coffee 
troubles. A Pennsylvania man says: - 

“My wife was a victim of nervousness, weak 
stomach and loss of appetite for years; and 
although we resorted to numerous methods for 
relief, one of which was a change from coffee to 
tea, it was all to no purpose. 

“‘We knew coffee was causing the trouble but 
could not find anything to take its place until we 
tried Postum. Within two weeks after she quit 
coffee and began using Postum almost all of her 
troubles had disappeared as if by magic. It was 
truly wonderful. Her nervousness was gone, 
stomach trouble relieved, appetite improved and, 
above all, a night’s rest was complete and refresh- 
ing. 

“This sounds like an exaggeration, as it all 
happened so quickly. Each day there was im- 
provement, for the Postum was undoubtedly 
strengthening her. Every particle of this good 
work is due to drinking Postum in place of coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15c and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder—dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream 
and sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30e and 50c tins. 

Both forms are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
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es 
Parents: Give Your 
Child “Peaceful Feet” 
eace eet 
Not feet that later on are going to cry out 
with corns or bunions or ingrowing nails 
or fallen arches—the inevitable results of wear- 
ing narrow, pointed, bone-bending shoes. 
But Healthy feet, that never in a lifetime 
will know such ills—feet that have grown 
up in Educator Shoes. 
Educators come for the whole family. 
Therefore put them all into Educators today. 
But make sure EDUCATOR is branded 
on the sole—your guarantee of the ortho- 
paedically correct Educator shape that “‘lets 


the feet grow as they should.”’ 
Send today for ‘‘Bent Bones Make Fran- 





—sold by Grocers. 








“When school’s out, mother 
lets me have all the 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


I can eat.”’ 


tic Feet,” a startling book of facts by 
famous orthopaedic experts. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 18 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers also of All-America and Signet 
Shoes for men, and Mayfairs for women 
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PACKING 
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Canajoharie 

New York 
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POND mth Season 
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Mr. and Mrs. C. E. COBB, Denmark, Maine. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. General Course with 
Household Science. College Preparation. 

Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 
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Two camps graded voapert —~ 
For Illustrated Boo! 


Cc. E. COBB, Denmark Inn, < Samemet Maine. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
ere Lake y and efficient training in every de- 
partment of a bi culture, a lo: and helpful cahee 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits iberal Boma $300—$350 
per year. S al course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Wynona Camp ee “F 
FOR GIRLS 
Fairlee, Vermont | 
In pine grove overlooking Lake Morey. Canoe 
























motor- sailing and swimmi 
restrictions. Hiking, ——S bina basket 
ball, tennis, golf and ho esident 
sician and nurse. Musi an nature 
ede. Pan weiter endl teams toeal 
For Booklet address 
THE DIRECTOR, 500 St., Fitchburg, Mass. 








NOT EXACTLY COMFORTING 
SCRIPTURE. 
T 

A ing Association, the Rev. W. Y. Fullerton 
of the Baptist Missionary Society told a 
guidance in the selection of their Bible reading. 
According to the Westminster Gazette, the story 
days, when a man came to one of his meetings 
and told of his efforts to comfort his wife as she 

“T read to her every night,” he said. 
What did you read to her?” asked the mis- 
“Well,” said the man, “I began at the first 
chapter of the Book of Proverbs, and when I had 















BOYS! 


on a Reon 
ir pistol. noise- harmless. Sf 
ted reports } ‘ charge. Mailed for 
50c. in U.S. or Can. 3 extra rolls paper 10c. 


AIRMATIC PISTOL COMPANY 5O 
328 Citizens Bldg, CLEVELAND 





Uniess branded thus on the 
sole it is not an Educator 


Educator for Boys 
and Little Men 
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1ONEW FEATURES the 
f 191G Waterman Porto... 


Our new catalog describes in detail all 
Ln. latest features of the 1916 Water- 

an Porto, including built-in hi “a 
Soncion fly- wheel magneto, un 

mited speed control, ‘automobile 

type carburetor, double capacity = 
fuel tank, larger bearings, newly de- (ry 
signed pump, etc., . 
The ‘Waterman Porto has th 
control of an mw pm Simpy 





shift lever 





Good for men or boys. 

= Loads automatically. 
asy, smooth action. Metal 

parts non-rusting. Black walnut 

stock. Adjustable sights. Guar- 

anteed. Price saves you half. Or- 

der direct. Write for special circular. 


ee aost2 


| MODEL AEROPLANES 


We are headquarters for all models and 
supplies. Send 2c. for big free catalogue. 


Wading River Mfg. Co., Wading River, N.Y. 


CLASS PINS El 

















FACTORY TO YOU 
3249 Made to your special 

Write to-day for free catal nad 1915 designs. Special offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and 
| rs, with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SILVER 
PLATE, 338 each, $1.50 dozen ; Sg eevee ey SILVER, $.30 
dozen; GOLD PLATE, 35 each, $3.50 per dozen : 
LD, $1. 50 each, $15.00 per lozen. 












rder, any style or material. 


SOLID c G 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 806 Bastian Bldg, ROCHESTER. N. Y 











$ ! 100 diff. Mexico, Turkey, etc., Ze. List Free. 
amps ! wea “S0%- T buy stamps. LB. Dover, St. Louis, 





75 var. foreign 2c. Name pa 
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the anniversary meeting of the Bible Read- 
story to illustrate the fact that some people ded 
was a reminiscence of Mr. Fullerton’s mission 
lay upon the sick bed. 
sionary 
finished the book she died!” 





STAMPS 


QUAKER ST. CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





Free Book ex- 
a! new —_ 
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MEN = WANTED 


iN, Beaver St., New York. 
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With this Fine 
Cravenette Proofed 


Tent 
T) « “M. .? 
aah emg ot a $4.25 


This tent goes up in a jiffy—simply tie 
it between two trees or ‘Hike Poles.’’ 
No tent poles to lug along—weighs only 
seven pounds complete—plenty of room 
for three or four boys. 

It’s absolutely waterproof because it is 
treated by the famous Cravenette proof- 
ing which makes it water-tight but 
doesn’t add an ounce to its weight. 
Made of high grade Khaki drilling, 
double sewn, and comes complete with 
stakes and ropes all ready to set up. 
Size, 4 ft. x5 ft. 10 inches, 

Send Post Office Money Order for $4.25 
and get this fine tent PREPAID. 


2 SABIC 


TENTS 


Are made in all shapes and sizes with a 
wide range of prices and uses—scout 
tents, camping tents, canoe tents, motor 
tents, nomad tents, wigwam tents, and 
a complete line of Boy Scout and camp- 
er’s outfits. 

—** Guide for Campers”’ and 

complete tent catalog—full of 
practical information for making camp 
and living outdoors. ded Sag <b Peg 
your plans for your vacation. Send for it. 

The only Genuine Cravenette Proofed Tents 


THE FRED F. SABEY CO., 170 South Avenue 
Rochester, 4 














If the arch of your foot is sagging 
and you have foot cramps and pains 
in the instep, ankle and calf, you need 
the helpful support and snug comfort of 


Coward 
Shoe 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.” 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 
Sold Nowhere Else 






262-274 
Greenwich Street 
New York 


Send for this 
Catalog 





$ CENTS 
and UP 


Cit 


HOSE 


FO? 


Reinforced Sheerness! 


Lustrous and dressy where the stocking 
shows—heels, toes, soles and garter hems rein- 
forced by knitting in extra threads! That’s the 
secret of Black Cat’s double durability. Fine 
gauge knitting gives elasticity and snug fit. 
Made for All the Family. 30 styles-for women; 
19 for children; 14 for men. Soild by 10,000 good 
dealers, Ask for our No. 390, an unusual 
value in women’s hosiery at 28c. 
Black Cat Catalog of 214 Styles for All the Family—Free! 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY CO. 
Ken Wisconsin 
Made in U. for Over 30 Years 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepai ¥ address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, an .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Foail, should be by Post Portice Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
| It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 





by us, the date after the address on your paper 
| which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
| our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 

| PERRY MASON COMPANY, 

| The Youth’s Companion, 








CHRONIC DYSPEPTICS. 


| Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
IMPLE dyspepsia is that form of indi- 
gestion that is not caused by any lesion 
or malformation of the stomach or 
other digestive organs. People differ 
widely in the strength of their diges- 
tive apparatus, but most adults know 
something of the symptoms of simple dyspepsia. 
| In fact, most people expect, and bear with resig- 
| nation, an occasional attack of indigestion. It is 
| when the attacks come too often and stay too long 
| —when the sufferer becomes a dyspeptic—that he 
| seeks relief. 

In a case where the usual home remedies for 
impaired digestion are no longer efficacious and 
the continual attacks begin to affect the general 
health, it is necessary to go to a good doctor and 
ask him to find the underlying cause of the trouble. 
There are many reasons for the failure of the 

| digestive powers that lie quite beyond the scope 
of amateur diagnosis, with its dangerous accom- 
paniment—amateur dosing; although there are, 
of course, many other reasons that any intelligent 
person can search out for himself. 

Too many people become chronic dyspeptics 
because they will not learn to masticate properly, 
| to refrain from hearty meals when they are tired, 
| or to deny themselves articles of food that experi- 
| enee has shown to be indigestible. That form of 
| dyspepsia is not in itself hard to cure, but those 
| who suffer from it are often very difficult to 

handle. They are likely to have their pet remedy, 
| —a soda tablet, or what not,—which often does 
good service for years, but is bound to fail in the 
end. Then nothing can be done for them unless 
they learn self-control. 

Sometimes—indeed often—the trouble is with the 
teeth, which have been neglected until they cannot 
properly chew the food. People who are worried 
and overdriven are almost sure to have weak 

| digestions. That form of dyspepsia yields quickly 
to a good rest and tonic treatment. If that cannot 
be had, try a brief rest just after eating. That is 
a wise economy for even the busiest people. Ab- 
dominal massage is good for toning up the muscles 
of the stomach. .As for diet and medicine, the 
doctor in charge is the best judge, for no two cases 


are exactly alike. 
y \ the machine in the sewing room, where 
Mrs. Holden was finishing a little dress 
| for Marjory; Nancy and Billy, up in the playroom, 
arguing excitedly; Janet, stepping about her 
room and calling across to her mother; old Mary 
downstairs, pounding heavily about the dining 
room as she set the table; Kent whistling and 
hammering up in the attic. The boarder did not 
realize it, but she had fallen into the habit of listen- 
ing for a moment, wistfully, before she stepped 
into the solitude of the room that was hers. The 
Holdens had their ups and downs, like everyone 
else, but they were a family—they belonged to 
one another, warmly and loyally. 

The boarder did not notice—she was thinking so 
hard—that she had not latched her door, and it 
quietly swung open. That was why Janet hap- 
pened to stop in the doorway a moment, with her 
arms full of tan and black stockings. 

“If I were rich,” she said, “I’d spend half my 
fortune to get a mechanical stocking darner.” 

“If you were rich,” the boarder replied smil- 
ing, ‘‘you could accomplish your end much more 
easily and less expensively. You could employ a 
human darner. Won’t you let me help? I’d love 
to!” 

“Don’t expect me to refuse an offer like that, 
even if it did sound as if I was hinting,” Janet 
retorted. “Ofcourse youcan help. Take Billy’s! 
I recommend Billy’s to anyone who wishes to 
‘acquire merit’ or do penance. But you don’t un- 
| derstand. Mending is the bane of my life. Inever 
| want to go over to Freda’s, or go out skating, or 
| settle down to a book or a magazine, that there 
| isn’t mending. to be done. That’s why I want to 
| invent a mending machine, that I may cheer life for 
| scores of other girls. I might have a law passed 
| compelling boys to mend their own stockings, too. 
| Also, I’d give all elder sisters six months’ vacation 
| each year with full pay.” 
| “Child!” the boarder cried impetuously. 
| Janet looked up, and the laughter in her eyes 

changed. 
| “Oh, did I say something dreadful? I’m sorry, 

Miss Pritchard. I was only joking, you know.” 

The boarder was herself again; she smiled at 

| the girl. “You didn’t say anything dreadful. Only, 
Janet, I hope you will never know what it is not to 
be needed.” 

Janet ran across to the boarder’s chair and put 
her young hands over the busy fingers. “Oh, 
please!” she cried. ‘‘Dear Miss Pritchard, I need 

| you, to make me see straight and big when I see 
crooked and small. There are—so many kinds of 
needs, Miss Pritchard!” 

“Sermon for sermon,” the boarder responded 
lightly. But her eyes were tender. 
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NEEDED. 


T the top of the stairs the boarder paused 
for a moment, with her hand on her 
own door. She was listening to the 
sounds of the house—the whirring of 
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Tough, Sturdy Tires That 
Never Slip 


Now that Bicycle days 
Saturday and holiday sees 
of what tire to ride on is w 


United States ‘Chain’ Tread Bicycle Tires 


are sturdy, tough and well-nigh puncture-proof—effective 

Good-looking tires, too. 

you will be proud to have on your bicycle. 
Ride on ‘Chain’ Treads this Summer and forget the 


anti-skids as well. 


usual tire troubles. 


Good tire dealers everywhere sell United States 
Single Tube and the genuine 
Double Tube ‘Chain’ Tread Tires. 





are with us again, and each 
more folks a-wheel, the question 
ell worth considering. 


Tires that 


Indianapolis Brand 





Ask your tire dealer for Dan Beards newest book, 


‘*Camping Hints for Hike and Bike.”’ 


Its free. If 


he cannot supply you, send us his name and address. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Chain’ Tread Single Tube 


‘Chain’ Tread G. & J. Double Tube 


BICYCLE TIRES 

















When you 
begin to shave— 


—you want to make care- 
ful choice of your shaving 
soap. 


There are very good rea- 
sons why a young man 
should use 


COCGATES 


SHAVING STICK 


The lather of Colgate’s does not 
smart or burn the skin—it quickly 
softens the beard and needs no 
mussy “rubbing in” with the 
fingers. 


The handsome nickeled box keeps 
the soap dust-proof. 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Powder 
and Shaving Cream give the same 
results. 

A trial size of either 

sent for gc in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25, 199 Fulton St., New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 


luxurious, lasting, refined, 
A new size at 10¢ a cake 





BOYS-— 


Don’t Handle 
Dead Flies 


If anybody gets up a fly-swat- 
ting contest and wants you to 
bring in a lot of dead flies, don’t 
do it! Flies are dangerous to 
handle. Health officers all over 
the world now believe that flies 
carry the germs of typhoid and 
many other diseases. 


Instead of “swatting’’ flies, 
catch them with Tanglefoot, 
then both the flies andany germs 
they may carry are soon coated 
over with the sticky varnish. A 
fly caught on a sheet of Tangle- 
foot is embalmed, and 10c worth 
of Tanglefoot will catch more 
flies than you can swat in a 
week, 


If your time is worth 10c a 
week you can’t afford to swat 
flies. 


The O. & W. Thum Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan (62) 
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Something New in 
Muffins 


One of Marion Harris Neil’s 
Recent Dainty Creations 


4 tablespoonfuls Crisco 1 yeast cake 

+ cupful sugar cupful lukewarm 
1 teaspoonful salt water 

1 cupful scalded milk 2 eggs 

1 cupful boiling water 4 cupfuls flour 


[Use level measurements] 


Add Crisco, sugar and salt to scald- 
ed milk and boiling water. Cool to 
lukewarm. Add yeast cake after it 
has been broken up and dissolved in 
\% cupful lukewarm water, and beat- 
en eggs. Beat well and add flour 
gradually until all has been used. 
Beat thoroughly, cover and let rise 
until double its bulk. This will take 
about two hours. Beat down, fill 
well Criscoed muffin rings placed on 
hot Criscoed griddle, and brown on 
one side. Remove ring, turn and 
brown on other side. Serve hot. 


RISCO 


J ORE late Making 


Crisco is so pure and deli- 
cate that the real appetizing 
tastes are brought out even 
in the simplest foods. There 
is unusual daintiness and 
richness about all dishes in 
which it is used. 


Crisco, the cream of vege- 
table oil, is of such uniform, 
high quality that efficient 
housewives everywhere de- 
pend upon it in the prepa- 
ration of all foods requiring 
a cooking fat. 


Send for “‘A Calendar of Din- 
ners’’ which, besides the Story 
of Crisco, contains 365 dinner 
menus and 615 recipes tested 
by Marion Harris Neil, the 
cooking authority. It is a 
handsome, cloth-bound, gold- 
stamped book, illustrated and 
interesting. Write for it ad- 
dressing Department G-5, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, O., enclosing five 
2-cent stamps. A paper-bound 
edition without the ‘“Calendar 
of Dinners’’ but with 250 reci- 
pes is free. 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


CALENDAR.—The United States Weather 
Bureau has recently issued an interesting 
contribution to phenology, which is the branch of 
applied meteorology that treats of the influence 
of climate on the periodic phenomena of animal 
and plant life. The contribution is a chart, or 

lendar, of the 1 round of activities of the 
common trees of the eastern part of the United 
States. It gives the average dates when they leaf, 
blossom, ripen their seed, drop their seed and lose 
their leaves. The time depends very closely on 
the progress of the seasons and the interaction of 
such weather elements as temperature, precipita 
tion, humidity and evaporation. Trees are our 
most conspicuous plants; they live for many years, 
and it is therefore easy to observe and to record 
their activities, and to get an average result over 
along period of time. A chart of this kind is more 
useful to the agriculturist and the horticulturist 
than one compiled from meteorological observa- 
tions, for it shows in terms of plant life whether 
the season is early or late. It is thus possible to 
choose early or late varieties of crops or fruits, 
according to the natural requirements of the local- 
ity. This is the first systematic collection of 
phenological observations that has been made in 
this country on a large scale. It will be very useful 
not only to the farmer, but to botanists, meteorol- 
ogists and all intelligent observers of plant growth. 
Every college, high school and public library 
should own a copy. 

















NFLATION AS A DEFENSE.—The puffer fish 
affords a novel example of the way nature 
sometimes works to protect her creatures: The 
many different species inhabit all tropical and 
other warm seas and certain large rivers. Few of 
them reach a length of more than two feet. The 
peculiar characteristic common to all of them is 
their ability to inflate themselves with air or water 
until they become almost spherical in shape. The 
air or water that fills the abdomen or the é€so- 
phageal sac is retained by a valve in the throat, 
and can be discharged almost instantly. A few 





A PUFFER INFLATED WITH WATER. 


good-sized scup were placed in one of the exhibi- 
tion tanks of the New York Zodlogical Society 
with a dozen puffers about two inches long. The 
hungry scup at once attacked the puffers; but in 
an instant every puffer inflated itself so completely 
with water that it became almost globular. All 
the scup could do was to knock them about like 
toy balloons, too big to be swallowed, too smooth 
to afford any hold tothe jaws. Puffers that become 
frightened near the surface of the sea and are 
inflated with air sometimes drift ashore, where 
they roll along the sands until they die and are 
dried by the sun and wind. The Japanese make 
lanterns of their dried, inflated bodies, for the 
stretched skin is as transparent as oiled paper. 


UBES FOR LUBRICANTS.—The bearings of 

the earliest automobiles were lubricated by 
squirting oil through the old-fashioned oil holes. 
That system soon gave way to oil cups, and now 
most cars are fitted with screw-down grease cups. 
But, according to the Scientific American, a new 
device has been patented in Great Britain that 
may supersede grease cups on automobiles, and 
probably also on other machinery. It is an adap- 
tation of the well-known collapsible lead tubes, so 
widely used for artists’ colors and for medicated 
and toilet pastes, and so forth. The capsules have 
a screw thread that fits an adapter, which is 
fastened to the part to be lubricated. The lead 
capsule and the brass adapter make a tight joint, 
and all that is necessary is to apply pressure from 
time to time, as desired. When the grease capsule 
is empty, it can be unscrewed and a new one put in 
its place. Anyone who has attempted to fill an ordi- 
hary grease cup will appreciate the improvement. 


ELF-STARTERS FOR TRUCKS.—Since the 

use of automatic starting mechanisms on 
automobiles has become general, there has been 
considerable discussion as to the advisability of 
equipping motor trucks and other self-propelled 
industrial vehicles with them. The engineering 
department of a leading motor-truck company at 
Lansing, Michigan, recently conducted a series of 
experiments with its new fifteen-hundred-pound 
delivery wagon. The results show that a self- 
starter will more than pay for itself by the gasoline 
that it will save in the first year. It is also said 
that the apparatus will prolong the life of the car, 
because it eliminates the wear and tear that goes 
on when the engine is running free. As a result 
of the tests, the company has decided to equip all 
of its motor wagons with self-starters. 


JUNGLE LABORATORY.— The New York 

Zodélogical Society has established a tropical 
zoblogical station at Georgetown, British Guiana, 
thus founding a new and very interesting scientific 
enterprise, which has two principal objects. The 
first is to provide facilities for studying the evolu- 
tion and life histories of birds and various prob- 
lems of bird development, with the aid of living 
material fresh from a great tropical wilderness 
teeming with bird life. As Mr. C. William Beebe, 
curator of birds at the New York Zodélogical Park, 
is to have charge of the station and have three 
competent assistants, the investigations should 
prove of great value. The second object is to 
gather mammals, birds, reptiles and insects for 
the New York Zoélogical Park and fishes for the 
aquarium. The government of British Guiana 
has offered the use of facilities in the Botanical 
Gardens, besides the privilege of importing appa- 
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The Kewpies’ First Banquet. 
For a long time the Kewpies have been distributing sunshine and 
cheer and good ‘times, but nobody has ever done anything for.them 
beyond saying, ‘‘Aren’t they cute?’’ Now the Jell-O Girl is giving 
them a banquet and is serving their favorite dish of 


. JELL-O 


Every sensible woman will agree with the Kewpies 
that Jell-O is the proper thing to serve for dessert—not 
only because its flavor is delicious, but because it is so 
easily made up into the most delightful dishes without 
cooking and without adding anything but boiling water 
to the powder from the wonderful ten-cent package. 

There are seven different pure fruit flavors of Jell-O: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, 
Chocolate. Each, in a package by itself, 10 cents at 
any grocer’s or any general store. 

A beautiful new Jell-O book tells of a young bride’s house- 
keeping experiences. It has splendid pictures in colers and 


will interest every woman. It will be sent to you free if you 
will send us your name and address. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


A tightly sealed waxed paper bag, proof against mois- 
ture and air, encloses the Jell-O in each package. 











Sweetficart Lewe: Drop Fruit Brop 


htm Ok ey os Ge OP BD OR PH 
Do You Know These Folks ? 


‘*We want the kiddies everywhere 
To step right up and meet us, 
We know you'll like us all so well 
You cannot help but eat us!” 








VERYBODY come on and meet these folks. 
They’ re just brimful of good news for you. Cost 
but a nickel at the store just around the corner. 





Mother knows that “Necco” confections are made only from 
fresh, wholesome ingredients. And, of course, “Necco” are the 
sweets to buy ’cause they’re guaranteed pure. Boys or girls 
couldn’t eat any tastier candy. 


Be sure and ask for Necco Lemon Drops, Fruit Drops, Sweet- 
hearts, Boston Baked Beans, Necco or Hub Wafers. Each packed 
fresh in tightly sealed wrappers. 5c everywhere. 


every one better than the other. 

Remember — say 
“Necco” when you want 
some real good candy. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY 
COMPANY 





gists are so greatly interested in the new tropical 





selves of the unique opportunity. 


ratus and supplies free of duty. American zodlo- 


laboratory that it is possible that a number of | 
them may join the staff in order to avail them- | 


Boston, Mass. 





There are nine different flavors in Necco or Hub Wafers, and 
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Wafe 
liced 


r Sti : 
Dried Beet 


Libby’s Veal Loaf pro- Libby’s Sliced Dried 
vides a luncheon meat Beef creamed on toast 
without the tiresome makes a truly satisfy- 
hours in a hot kitchen. oe ing delicacy. 


Insist on Libby's, In tins—also sealed glass jars. 
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Libby. MS Neill & Libby, Chicago 





